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INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER’ 


By Dr. ALAN CHESTER VALENTINE 


| HEAR in your voice the welcome of all 
those whose devotion to this university has 
made it great. That welcome calls me to 
tasks which demand more wisdom than I 
possess. Yet I accept this charge and these 
symbols of my duties, with hope and cour- 
age, aware of great examples which will 
lighten the way, and strong in the support 
of the trustees and faculties, upon whose 
ardor and ability the future of this univer- 
sity depends. Not least among its assets 
| count the public spirit of this community, 
whose sympathy with our high aims we 
shall continue to deserve. 

When Charles W. Eliot hesitated before 
accepting the presidency of Harvard, he 
was assured by his predecessor that the 
presidency was at least a respectable way 
of earning one’s living. Such respecta- 
bility is often bought at a high price in 
perplexity and discouragement. There is 
a mutual sympathy, born of mutual suffer- 
ing, among college presidents. Some of 
them have graciously indicated that sym- 
pathy by their presen.e here to-day. Yet 
there is a compensation in the task; we 
believe in its importance. In the work I 
now begin, I can not promise success, but 
I ean pledge without reserve whatever 
energy and wisdom I can muster. 

This university has an honorable past 


1Given at Rochester, N. Y., on November 15, 
1935, 


and moves toward a distinguished future. 
Seldom has an institution been so rapidly 
favored by generous gifts or withstood 
better the dangers of sudden prosperity 
and a national depression. Unless the 
future brings still greater trials, we shall 
be free from those extremes of material 
need which can sap the courage of a 
university. 

Thankful for our good fortune, we must 
recognize the responsibility it imposes. We 
can not justly compare the rate and quality 
of our progress with universities less well 
endowed; we must move forward in pro- 
portion to the greatness of our oppor- 
tunity. Each of us who serves this uni- 
versity must throw into that service all 
the intelligence and idealism he possesses. 
Only then can we count upon success. 

There are many standards of success in 
life, but only one for a university: the 
extent to which it contributes to the prog- 
ress of thought and character. Univer- 
sities are great in terms of the intellectual 
quality of their graduates. No one knows 
or cares what university a hundred years 
ago produced the fastest runners or the 
richest men. No one a hundred years 
hence will care about such achievements 
to-day. Our purpose is to teach the habit 
of thinking clearly and deeply. Toward 
that goal a university must move, avoiding 
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attractive bypaths offered by those who 
see less clearly our ideals. 

There will be times when compromise 
the 


yesterday have created the 


will seem safer way. But the com- 
promises ot 
educational problem of to-day. They were 


often foreed upon universities by a too 
easy acceptance of trends in American life. 
A mistaken ideal of democracy has de- 
manded a downward leveling of university 
standards, both for admission and for the 
degree. Universities fought, not always 


successfully, against this pressure for 
mediocrity from a public unaware of the 
possibilities of higher education. As a na- 
tion, we have only begun to realize how 
far our present achievement in education 
falls short of the ideal. 

The University of Rochester is in a posi- 
tion singularly favorable to the pursuit 
of that ideal. The prosperity and the wise 
leadership it has enjoyed permit the elimi- 
There are few uni- 


There is 


nation of mediocrity. 
versities so happily located. 
virtue in being a private university free 
from the entanglements of party polities— 
virtue which a wise nation must continue 
to recognize. But it is our special good 
fortune to be a private university in a 
city not too large to share its life and 
interests, and possessing a sympathy with 
high educational ideals. We thus have a 
responsibility to the community not to com- 
promise with the second-rate. 

There are several reasons why no stand- 
ards save the highest can serve this univer- 
sity and this community now. The first 
of these concerns most directly our national 
welfare. Our economic difficulties can not 
be blamed upon a lack of energy or of 
intelligence. Our failures have been pri- 
failures in clear, dispassionate 
thinking. As Charles Beard has said, the 
world is suffering from a crisis in thought 
as well as economy. We have not been able 
to think through the complicated problems 


of the twentieth century. We lack clarity 


marily 
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in the methods, and clarity in the objec. 
tives, of our thought. We will not emerge 
from economic doldrums or political dan- 
gers until we emerge from this mental haze. 
Our universities must help to dissipate that 
haze. Colleges have educated millions, byt 
have not educated them well enough + 
solve our problems. Party 
to-day, no matter how well-intentioned, cay 
not now revise the mental processes of a 
lifetime. It is too late for them to learn 
a new incisiveness of thought. We must 
provide better training for the next genera- 
tion, and make sure that the education they 
now receive qualifies them to think accu- 
rately, impartially, profoundly. 
leaders must use instinctively the scholarly 
approach and the scientific method. Until 
our universities teach these more effee- 
tively, they postpone real progress in our 
national welfare. 

Clear thinking permits no compromise, 
for illogical thought is little better than 
guesswork. There can be no shoddy in the 
cloak of wisdom. The college that compro- 
mises the quality of its thinking can only 
perpetuate shallow thought and the prob- 
lems shallow thought has given us. This is 
the first reason why this community should 
demand high standards of its university. 

There is a second reason, concerned more 
directly with the individual. The only 
happy people are those running at full 
steam ahead. Unemployed workmen lose 
their morale; unemployed rich men search 
disconsolately the seven seas for a content- 
ment they seldom find. Conversely, many 
men who hate militarism look back upon 
their war service with satisfaction because 
it demanded the full use of their energy 
and intelligence. University life is no ex- 
ception to this rule. If education fails to 
demand all the powers of a student, he will 
seek the satisfaction of complete exhaus- 
tion elsewhere. The college that claims 
only half a student’s mental powers will 
receive no more than that, enough. In the 


leaders of 


The new 
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ideal university, all the powers of its stu- 
dents would be turned to an essential part 
of edueation. When a young man finds a 
sensible use for his talents, his friends, 
with obvious relief, say that he has ‘‘found 
himself.’? Men find the:nselves by concen- 
trated effort, not by dissipation. <A college 
must help them by calling out that effort. 
The individual as well as the community 
can not be satisfied with an education that 
does not set the highest goal. 

There is a third reason, concerned chiefly 
with the people of Rochester. If I inter- 
pret correctly the spirit of this city, it 
looks forward always to self-improvement. 
Rochester turns its face toward the future. 
Its city plan, its love of music, its many 
organizations for social and cultural im- 
provement show its spirit and its aims. 
Such a community will not be satisfied by 
the mere presence of a university; it will 
demand continued self-improvement there. 
Nothing less should satisfy this city ; noth- 
ing less will satisfy its university. 

What is a great university? Its great- 
ness does not lie in its numbers, in the 
variety of its activities, in the magnificence 
of its buildings or the social standing of 
its students. The figures on its financial 
statements or on its athletic scoreboards do 
not make it great. Its true worth depends 
upon its suecess in aiding man’s conquest 
of himself and of the unknown, in cutting 
the knots of superstition, in breaking the 
bonds of prejudice, in deepening the chan- 
nels of thought. Its suecess is measured 
by the number of men, the power of the 
intellect and the excitement of knowledge. 
No one who thinks seriously of universi- 
ties can come to a different conclusion. 
But too few have troubled to think the 
matter through. The attractive trappings, 
the interesting by-products of a university 
dim the eyes of its admirers to its essential 
purpose. One is tempted to loiter among 
the sideshows of education. For extra-cur- 
ricular achievements are easily seen and 
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easily estimated ; we can count their glories 
because they are on the surface. But the 
heart of education is harder to find and 
even more difficult to recognize. 

It is never easy for those who watch a 
university to keep their eyes fixed upon 
the routine that makes it great. Often a 
university, faithful to its ideal, must dis- 
appoint those who see its objectives less 
clearly. A university and its observers 
should pause occasionally to evaluate its 
progress and to renew faith in its objee- 
tives. If we lose sight of the central ideal, 
we may neglect new opportunities to for- 
ward it or may encourage things that dis- 
tract us from it. To the extent that our 
university fails of continued self-improve- 
ment, we shall fail to realize the spirit of 
this city. This is the third reason why no 
standards save the highest can serve this 
university or this community now. 

It is easier to state the ease for high 
standards than it is to apply and maintain 
them. There are, for example, those who 
would judge a university by the number 
and extent of its columns in the public 
press. They reflect too clearly the temper 
of American life to-day. The fine art of 
ballyhoo is not one of our more attractive 
national talents, and is wholly adverse to 
the values for which a university should 
stand. There are kinds of publicity which 
are worth less than nothing, because they 
appeal only to those cheaper instincts 
which we do not seek to encourage. The 
finest publicity a college can have is the 
quiet enthusiasm of hundreds of graduates 
for the mental maturity it gave them. Not 
the flashlight and the megaphone, but the 
silent workers in laboratory and library 
will bring this university the good opinion 
of those whose praise is valuable. It is the 
duty of any university to correct rather 
than encourage the vulgarity which the 
world tolerates in the name of publicity. 

Much of this sophomoric distortion is 
centered about intercollegiate athletics, and 
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particularly about football. There is much 
that is good in athletic competition, but 
when victory becomes a necessity to main- 
tain the morale of students and alumni, 
when the clamor of sports journalists and 
locker room critics affect its policies, a uni- 
versity has sold its birthright. This uni- 
versity shall not yield to such distortion. 
Its students will continue to play games 
because they like them, but we shall not 
pretend that athletic achievement is the 
main end or even a major end of college 
life. 


able things. 


I turn with pleasure to more profit- 


The happy relations between the univer- 
sity and the citizens of Rochester offer 
opportunities to widen the field of higher 
There 


operate in research with schools and phi- 


education. are invitations to @o- 


lanthropies of the city. There are requests 
to add to the evening courses now offered. 
Such proposals are attractive and merit 
eareful consideration from the university. 
Each will have its enthusiastic special advo- 
cate, who will judge the university largely 
by its acceptance or rejection of his par- 
ticular proposal. If we adopted every such 
suggestion, we would plunge with abandon 


into the uncharted seas of extra-mural 
instruction. 
All universities are by definition con- 


servative, since they are conservers of 


past wisdom and guardians of higher edu- 
They prefer to advance slowly 
to dissipate 


cation. 


over prepared ground, not 


their forees over an unknown terrain. 
They believe that vocational training is not 
their chief purpose, and they see that most 
academic the campus 
boundaries have led dangerously near the 


They know that an absorption 


ventures outside 
vocational. 
in facts may obscure the principles behind 
those facts. The chaotic development of 
campus activities has already created many 
problems; the unguarded expansion of 
extra-mural activities might create as many 


more. Such developments might lower, as 
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they have lowered elsewhere, the standards 
of this university. 

Yet the spirit and interest of this city 
present rare opportunities to add breadth 
and vitality to the uses of a university. 
Perhaps in Rochester we ean bring into 
unusual unity the interests of the scholar 
and those of the citizen. No work could 
better serve the cause of education. It 
would lessen the popular distinction be- 
tween the academic and the practical, 
between higher education and citizenship. 
The prospect is a tempting one. 

There is only one wise course, and 
toward that the university is already mov- 
ing. From the opportunities before it, it 
must select those which will most surely 
serve the community. These it can develop 
and extend with care, never moving so 
fast as to raise false hopes or so to neglect 
its duty to the undergraduate colleges and 
professional schools. Through extension 
courses, the university now shares its facili- 
ties with citizens who care to make use of 
them. It has already begun to work with 
organizations of the city upon social and 
educational projects. Most effective of all 
has been the collaboration between city and 
university in the care of patients at the 
Municipal Hospital, of which Mayor Stan- 
ton spoke so graciously at a recent public 
dinner. Already these efforts have dis- 
closed a dazzling array of new opportuni- 
ties; for every project begun, a score of 
others attract the attention. We can not 
mount and ride furiously in all directions 
without losing our way. The university 
ean not but sense the great opportunities 
for research and instruction this commu- 
nity offers. The university as a whole 
ean not but feel, as I do, a desire to serve 
this city in as many ways as the aims and 
standards of a university will permit. We 
must ask patience and understanding as 
we move together, with dignity and with 
mutual respect, toward a mutually desir- 
able goal. 

Sixty years ago, university inaugurals 
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were long, erudite and scholarly. A presi- 
was then a remote but 

generally respected but 
understood. He felt his authority in the 
‘ntellectual world and made the most of it. 


dent admirable 


figure, seldom 


Universities then were less complicated ; 
teaching and study were still accepted as 
the main activities. To attend college was 
not a right but a privilege, and often 
brought scholarly results. Sure of respect- 
ful agreement, the inaugural speaker then 
could range among the peaks of classical 
and theological learning, to the amazement 
if his auditors. That was the golden age 
f college presidents. 

Since that time, the learned world has 
less restricted, and its 
Modern administrators are 


become members 
more eritical. 
less often theologians or classical scholars. 
The extent of learning has increased, but 
the prestige of learning has not. To-day 
this president could not, and these auditors 
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would not, face so overwhelming an aca- 
The burden of omniscience 
the 
shoulders of one to the shoulders of many. 
No man 


demic barrage. 
has happily been transferred from 

That change is a healthy one. 
is wise enough to direct alone the policies 
or details of a university. Wisdom no 
longer reaches us in clear aecents from 
the clouds; we find it among the mundane 
efforts of Only 


from the successes and discouragements of 


many associated minds. 
those who teach and study in this univer- 
sity shall be extracted such truth as exists 
here. In that truth—in 
search to find it—lies our only strength 


our combined 
The pen of the scholar, the microscope of 
the scientist, the baton of the musician, the 
voice of the administrator, all are parts 
of a larger unity and a larger aim. Behind 
the pomp and circumstance of this occasion 
lies an effort to assert that aim and achieve 
that unity. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE’ 


By Dr. JOHN AHLUM SCHAEFFER 


Dr. Fackenthal, the Honorable Board of 
Trustees, the Faculty and Friends of 
Franklin and Marshall College: 

Iv is with a deep sense of honor that | 
accept this high position of trust which has 
been conferred upon me this morning. It 
is with a feeling of awe and trepidation 
that I approach the work which it entails, 
involving, as it does, so many problems in 
this rapidly changing social, educational, 
scientific and economie world in which we 
live to-day. While we are at present in a 
country of seeming experimentation and 
strife, it is still, we believe, true to the basic 
principles of justice and spiritual freedom 
on which it was founded. 

We must, and really should at this time, 


1Given at Lancaster, Pa., on December 6, 1935. 


pause and pay due homage and esteem to 
those who founded this college, and at the 
same time pay tribute to those who have 
built so well over the years. 

Franklin College was founded in 1787 
by that man of men, called by Bernard 
Fay ‘‘The First Civilized American,’’ Ben- 
jamin Franklin, described so fittingly by 
Woodrow Wilson when he spoke on the 
oceasion of the inauguration of my prede- 
eessor: ‘‘Franklin, perhaps the most typi- 
‘al American of all—the man who without 


much formal assistance from school 


(going to school to life itself, but upon a 


any 


free stage where capacity told) where he 


went from achievement to achievement 
until it seemed as if the common men were 


placed upon a throne because of his natural 
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capacity—the man of the people, who sub- 
mitted himself to the processes of the ages, 
is the man we should seek to make typical 
of all our educational processes.’’ In the 
likeness of such a man was Franklin Col- 
lege founded and on his principles it was 
built. 
Franklin and Marshall has, 
through the years, not only been the em- 
bodiment of the ideals of Franklin, but it 
the fusion of that good 


College 


is the result of 


evolved by Franklin, with the statesman- 
ship, the genius and the philosophy of John 
Marshall. 

We find this venerable college partaking 
of the spirit of two of those men who are 
among the four named as immortals by the 
Honorable James M. at the 
tomb of John Marshall at the commemora- 
tion of the hundredth anniversary of his 
death, he ‘*Franklin, Washington, 
Marshall and Lincoln, possibly the four 


Beek when, 


said: 


greatest leaders of the American people— 
all graduated in that best of schools, ‘The 
University of Realities.’ ’’ 

When one has stood at the grave of John 
Marshall, as it was my privilege to do some 
weeks ago, when one has visited the shrine 
maintained in his memory and has felt the 
veneration in which he is held by those who 
still believe in his principles, one can only 
believe and have faith that our own Con- 
stitution is still safe on its foundations as 
Marshall. We need only 
know that during his term as Chief Justice, 


interpreted by 


during which time a total of 1,215 cases 
were decided by the Supreme Court, Mar- 
shall himself wrote opinions on 519, more 
than one-half of which involved the con- 
struction of the Constitution. 

It is of seeming portent and tremendous 
finality that immediately following 
death in the City of Brotherly Love, when 
his body was being carried to its last resting 
place in Virginia, the historic Liberty Bell, 
which had rung out on so many memorable 
occasions during his life, sounded for the 


his 
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last time in its original clear-toned beauty, 
for at that time the great cleft appeared 
which silenced it forever, seeming to show 
that it had fulfilled its duty in this world 
and was ready to be silent with John Mar- 
shall, though living in memory and idealism 
for the years to come. 

So we find eight months and three weeks 
after his death the founding of the colle 
bearing his name, described in its charter 
‘‘in testimony of respect for the exalted 
character, great worth, and high mental at 
tainments of the late John Marshall, Chief 
Justice of the United States.’’ 

It continued in the way which he would 
have chosen, that of training the youth of 
the land through the years. We look to-day 
with just pride on the union of Franklin 
and Marshall College, the cornerstone of 
which, Franklin College, is the thirteenth 
oldest college in the United States. 

We honor the memory and great enrich- 
ment to the cause of education as exemplified 
in the names of Emanuel Vogel Gerhart, 
John Williamson Nevin, Thomas Gilmore 
Apple, John Summers Stahr and Henry 
Harbaugh Apple, who have consistently 
stood for those needed higher standards 0! 


education. 

Is it to be wondered that one faces tli 
future with humility, but with the hope that 
in some small way he may maintain the 
principles which they established in the 
past? One must look ahead with courage 
and with the conviction that this college 
shall wield an even greater influence in the 
future due to the great progress which has 
been made in the development of its faculty 
and physical equipment during the past 
quarter century. This has been made pos- 
sible through the untiring efforts of the 
president of our board of trustees, Dr. B. F. 
Fackenthal, Jr., our board of trustees and 
my predecessor, Dr. Henry Harbaugh Ap- 
ple. Only as we pay our duty to society in 
greater measure in higher standards of edu- 
cation to a larger number of those seeking 
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learning, can this college be considered as 
maintaining its proper place among educa- 
tional institutions in this country. 

The question of the purpose of a liberal 
ints college in the United States is con- 
stantly being discussed, since it is a fair 
mark for erities. To my mind such a col- 
ege must continue to give a broad cultural 
training to those who are desirous of enter- 

» the professions, research or specialized 
work. At the same time it must offer such 
educational advantages that those who do 
not pursue their collegiate work further can 
properly fulfil their functions as citizens. 
It must also be prepared to guide the youth 

f the land in such a way that one entering 
college with no specifie goal for his future 
can early in his course determine the path 
he shall follow, that one most fitted for his 
talents on which he may, to a certain extent, 
specialize for his future training. 

low often have I heard Dr. Edgar F. 
Smith, formerly beloved provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, say in relation 
to the training of graduate students in 
chemistry: ‘‘Give me thoroughly 
trained in the fundamentals of chemistry 
and continue that sound fundamental train- 
ing through their graduate work and I will 
vive you men thoroughly fitted for special- 
ization in any branch of chemistry.’’ 

We find those men trained under his di- 
rection and guidance filling the widest and 
most diversified fields of specialized work. 
How else can a man be trained in a science 
which to-day contains the many ramifica- 
tions that we find in the field of chemistry? 
At the spring meeting of the American 
Chemical Society there were more than five 
thousand chemists and chemical engineers 
enrolled with a treatment of more than 
thirty divisions of the science. Each one 
of those divisions might have been called a 
science in itself, indeed it is a life’s work to 
attempt the mastery of any one branch of 
that involved science, but how hopeless is 
such mastery without the intensive study of 


men 
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the rudiments such as are taught in the 
liberal arts college. 

A student of medicine to-day must possess 
a bachelor’s degree before even being ad- 
mitted into a medical school of recognized 
standing and in receiving that degree he has 
been so trained that he can ereditably ac- 
cept and fill a position in the average chemi- 
eal laboratory. 

Just why, you may ask, is that necessary. 
3ecause during that training he is taught 
to think and reason, all the while being edu- 
cated in the method of using and learning 
the knowledge which has already 
chronicled. In obtaining that fundamental 
specialization given in the liberal arts cur- 
riculum there has been a well-rounded train- 
ing in the many subjects embraced in such 


been 


a course and which make of the gradu- 
ate a man capable of enjoying a fuller life, 
far more able fittingly to take the place 
in society which a well-educated man should 
fill. The President of Princeton University 
expresses this tersely when he says the aim 
at Princeton is ‘‘ breadth of understanding”’ 
rather than ‘‘vocational expertness.”’ 

We must still adhere to the fundamental 
principle in education which requires a 
sound foundation before the building of 
the superstructure. I sometimes wonder 
whether in this age of specialization we are 
not too prone to stress the need for rigid 
training in some specialized branch of eco- 
nomics, psychology, philosophy, business 
administration or the sciences, at the ex- 
of the broad rudimental training 
needed for such specialization. 

I like to think of the ways in which one 
science develops from the use of other 


pense 


sciences and just what underlies those de- 
velopments so that we may open up new 

We find 
most exact 


fields in the scientific world. 
astronomy our 
science, one founded on mathematics and 
therefore truly so. While the latest de- 
velopments in this study of the firmament 


have been very great, let us look for a 


deseribed as 
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moment at the tremendous vistas we have 
ahead of us during the next few years. Per- 
haps a few years hence we may learn that 
the wonders of the heavens have just been 
opened to us, for with the casting of the 
glass disk for a two hundred-inch reflecting 
telescope which is to-day being annealed by 
proper cooling involving months of time, it 
is believed that when installed on its moun- 
tain site at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology Observatory the present volume of 
the stellar universe will be increased thirty- 
fold. 

Compare such a disk with the largest disk 
which is to-day used, the one-hundred-inch 
Hooker telescope of the Mt. Wilson Obser- 
vatory. Can we comprehend what this ad- 
Can we appreciate what 
this new 


vance will mean? 
wonders will be unfolded when 
reflecting telescope scans the heavens? I 
use this example as a homely illustration to 
compare with education, for we find not one 
science responsible for many developments, 
but many playing their part as they pro- 
ceed. 

the wonders of the 
universe involved chemistry in its most 
detailed form in the production of the pur- 
est raw materials known to mankind; the 


This unfolding of 


fusion of those raw materials in their proper 
proportions under the most accurate tem- 
perature conditions possible to obtain ; those 
temperatures for definitely 
specialized periods of time; the science of 


maintained 


physies entering into the casting of the disk 
and the correct analysis of stresses and 
strains as exemplified in the proper anneal- 
ing through cooling; the science of mathe- 
matics involved in the grinding of that lens 
to the most accurate mathematical propor- 
tions possible, and finally the study of the 
heavens in relation to our knowledge of 
astronomy as it exists to-day. To my mind 
this development embodies all the funda- 
mental knowledge which has gone before, 
using at least four of our great sciences to 
the end, namely, of increasing our knowl- 
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edge of a highly specialized and definite 
science which daily teaches us more and 
more of this universe in which we live 
Can we thus, in our modest way, get nearer 
to a knowledge of the things in this unj 
verse which God in his infinite wisdom has 
seen fit to create? 

We receive in our colleges students wh 
may be comparatively termed raw material, 
they having learned the rudiments of edu- 
cation as exemplified in the three R’s. Here 
with the aid of a highly trained faculty and 
specialized equipment, we fuse that raw ma- 
terial into a finished product which, when 
graduated, opens up new and unknown 
fields. It would be hopeless to try to defin 
even in a meager way just what this type 
of training has accomplished. 

It must have developed, however, a gen- 
eral knowledge of many subjects, but abov: 
all it must have taught young men how t 
think and analyze properly so that accurate 
Such training 
does not only embrace the sciences, but 
covers the entire field of human endeavor. 
In this I find that I have been true to tli 
philosophy learned in these halls, that al! 
knowledge is one. 

An impression was created at the spring 
meeting of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials when a paper was read in 
which great stress was laid on the fact that 
to the three essentials of mankind—food, 
shelter and clothing—a fourth essential had 
necessarily been added, namely, that of 
speed. It was shown that in our rapidly 
changing social and economic world speed 
enters more and more as a need for living. 
The distribution of food, power, interchange 
of necessities and luxuries by transportation 
furnish the need for this element in our 
advancing civilization. 

It even enters into our thought, for we 
are not fully satisfied at night unless we 
know the latest developments which have 
transpired in the entire world. We seem to 
need the knowledge of what has happened 


conclusions may be drawn. 
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in Ethiopia, the fact that China has gone 
the silver standard, just as much as we 
need the results of an election in our own 
city, for those world developments may have 
4 marked influence on the markets of to- 
morrow. One often wonders, however, 
whether this thirst for speed in the knowl- 
edge of world events gives us as much hap- 
piness as the slower processes to which our 
forefathers were accustomed. 

It is my belief, and I here pay tribute to 
those whose wisdom continues to pave our 
ourse in education, that the element of 
speed has little place in the education of the 
youth of our land, and fortunately so. 
Rather has education gone into reverse, with 
the feeling that our complex civilization 
demands an ever-increasing length of train- 
ing to fit the product of our educational 
institutions to its rightful place. 

We should consider for a moment where 
we receive the best guidance for properly 
training our youth. There is one fountain 
from which that training must emanate— 
a highly developed, well-experienced and 
thoroughly trained faculty. Given a 
teacher who has the spark of leadership, 
who will kindle the interest of students, and 
we have a force greater than that which 
can be gained from the finest equipment, 
however much such equipment is needed for 
properly teaching a highly trained gradu- 
ate. 

When we see the achievements of a Fara- 
day, a Priestley or a Sir Isaac Newton and 
those of their students we can realize what 
it means to have sound fundamental train- 
ing under those able to kindle enthusiasm. 
How grateful we should be to those who, in 
their zeal to present educational opportu- 
nities to the youth of our land, are willing to 
equip our colleges and universities with 
every facility to aid our faculties in the 
way of laboratories, libraries and opportu- 
nities for advanced study so that not only 
the products of research may be utilized but 
also that the processes of education can, in 
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increasing measure, be facilitated, not that 
the period of education may be shortened, 
but that it may be made more intensive. 

Our efforts must be continually directed 
towards permitting greater research, study 
and application on the part of our faculty 
members, not only that they may keep 
abreast of the advances made, but that they 
may fan into flame that enthusiasm needed 
for a proper training of their students. 

Dr. Conant, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, at the fiftieth anniversary of Bryn 
Mawr College, in discussing the future of 
liberal arts colleges to-day, stated that ‘‘ they 
should not worry too much about whether to 
require a knowledge of this or that, but 
should rather direct their knowledge pri- 
marily to provide a faculty which insures 
the continuation of the university spirit.’’ 

When I stress the need for a college edu- 
‘sation based on sound fundamentals I do 
not forget or neglect the need of a sound 
spiritual training and foundation, perhaps 
the most important part of a well-rounded 
life. 

Man must be educated as a whole being 
in mind, heart and soul, as Frederick A. 
Rauch, the first president of Marshall Col- 
lege, made clear in his inaugural address in 
1836 when he said: ‘‘The fortune of our 
lives and of our government does not de- 
pend exclusively on useful knowledge but 
on our character as citizens, and to form 
this character by cultivating the whole man 
is the aim of education in the proper sense.’ 

Franklin and Marshall College has been 
sponsored by a Christian denomination since 
its establishment as separate colleges and 
later as the merged institution. This was 
the common origin of many historie colleges 
and universities. It has benefited by this 
relationship in the loyal and self-sacrificing 
members of its faculty who with truly 
religious zeal have served their church and 
college, and the many students who have 
come from congregations of the Reformed 
Church because the college is under its 
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care, and in many generous gifts made by 
individuals out 
The college has not been 


congregations and of a 
churchly devotion. 
‘‘eabined, eribbed or confined’’ by its as- 
sociation with the church, but rather sup- 
ported, strengthened and sustained. 

No one can better appreciate the influence 
of such a spiritual training than one raised 
in an atmosphere of Christian service in 
the very shadow of the Theological Semi- 
nary which teaches religious thought and 
better living. 

It matters little how thoroughly one is 
trained in the sciences, how much one learns 
of the laws of nature, mankind and the uni- 
verse unless there is a sincere faith that 
it has all been evolved in a well-ordered way 
by our Creator. The progress we have made 
in science must be balanced by equal prog- 
ress in morals and religion so that the 
machines of man’s invention may not de- 
stroy him. 

Such a training it was my good fortune 
to have and being steeped in such beliefs I 
could not do other than follow such pre- 
cepts. Our superintendent of public in- 
struction, Dr. Ade, at the recent education 
congress, delivered a stirring address in 
which he truly exemplified this spiritual 


life in relation to education. He said: 


We go back over 1,900 years to the Man who 
represents the ideal for all mankind, the proper 
spiritual personality. Jesus lived the life, believed 
the philosophy and taught a religion that at best 
men have only been able to reinterpret and apply 
all through the centuries. He taught no theology, 


stated no dogma and decreed no formal type of 
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worship. He broke with the formalism and n, 
of his day and lived a life that showed man h 
life that was full and abundant could be lived. Hy, 
left us a record of a few elemental truths about 
ing—consequently in addition to other desirable 0} 
jectives, spiritual qualities and lofty ideals, 
invariably dominate mankind, must be provided 
for in a defensible ard modern philosophy of edy 


cation. 


So, with the background of the great men 
who have preceded us in the educational life 
of Franklin and Marshall College, we dare 
assume that we can continue with increasing 
force and good. We have sat at the feet of 
a few of them, we have learned from their 
teachings, we have seen the fullness of their 
spiritual life and we have felt their unsel- 
fishness, always ready to give with only one 
object in view, that of training the youth 
whom they served. That was a rare privi- 
lege open to a few in the past, but available 
to increasing numbers in the future. They 
were the truly great, as they are in other 
universities and colleges of the land. 

We will try to use our heritage in the 
hope that our efforts may keep pace with 
the changing times, always cherishing and 
trying to live up to those ideals which have 
been inculeated in us by our masters. This 
we will try to do, knowing full well that we 
will be supported by a sympathetic and un- 
derstanding faculty and a board of trustees 
that is wise and well aware of our needs so 
that Franklin and Marshall College may 
render greater service in the future than it 
has been privileged to give in its long and 
glorious past. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


THE Times-Picayune reports that the South- 


ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools, meeting in annual session in Louisville, 
Ky., has demanded repeal by the Louisiana legis- 
lature of certain “political” laws affecting teach- 


ers and educational administration in the state. 

It was agreed not to place Louisiana State 
University on probation, after a special inves 
tigating committee had reported that the board 
of supervisors had adopted resolutions setting 
out a policy complying with the association’s 
requirements. 

An investigation of alleged political interfer 
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nee in the administration of the state univer- 
sity was ordered last year at the annual meeting 
the association in Atlanta, and it was an- 
suneed at that time that an inquiry would be 
welcomed. The committee conducted a quiet in- 
vestigation of the university’s affairs in the 
months that followed. 

The association did place Louisiana State Nor- 
mal College on probation for “several weak- 
nesses in academic work,” warning it also that a 
stop must be put to political interference there. 

Loyola University of New Orleans, which last 
year was placed on probation by the association 
because its law school had not at that time been 
admitted to membership in the Association of 
American Law Schools, was fully reinstated. 

Three Mississippi institutions were placed on 
probation by the association, Pearl River Col- 
lege of Poplarville, Whitworth College of Brook- 
haven and Mississippi Woman’s College. Others 
placed on probation ineluded Sullins College, 
Bristol, Va.; Tyler Junior College, Tyler, Tex., 
and Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 
Emory and Henry College was taken off proba- 


tion. 


.THE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF. 
SOCIAL W/ORK 


Tne Association of Schools of Social Work 
will hold its annual meeting on December 27 with 
the social science group in New York. AI- 
though social work is emerging as a profession 
and is gradually freeing itself from alliances 
and entanglements with sociology, a constitution 
adopted many years ago requires the annual 
meeting to be held at the same time and place 
with the social science group. The association 
holds a meeting likewise as an associate group 
with the National Conference of Social Work. 

There are now thirty so-called schools in the 
association, but several of them are subdivisions 
in departments of sociology. To be admitted to 
the association a “school” must provide a two- 
year curriculum, of which one must be graduate; 
this curriculum must contain a series of courses 
representing ease work, child welfare, group 
work, community organization, public welfare, 
ete., and teaching in the field as well as in the 
classroom. The school must likewise fulfil other 
conditions with reference to its independent or- 
ganization, its budget, the qualifications of its 
faculty and its prospect of permanence. 
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There were in November, 1934, 6,602 students 
registered in the schools, of whom 1,104 were 
men and 5,498 women. Of these students 310 
(109 men and 201 women) were holders of 
scholarships from the Federal or State Relief 
Administrations. 

Not all the schools in the association fulfil the 
requirements for admission, but through the 
generosity of the Josiah Maey, Jr., Foundation, 
the association has been enabled to survey itself 
and it has agreed that those institutions which 
could not be admitted will, within a specified 
period, raise themselves to the level of the ad- 
mission requirements or withdraw. It is, of 
course, hoped that all will be able to come up to 
the standard and that none will have to with- 
draw. Se mn 
THE PHI BETA KAPPA ADDRESS AT 

THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE 


A CHANGE in the announcement of the Phi 
Beta Kappa lecture scheduled for the public 
session of the winter meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science has 
been made necessary by the serious illness of 
Professor Frederick J. E. Woodbridge and the 
recent death of Mrs. Woodbridge. It is ex- 
pected that the address, “The Claims of Sci- 
ence,” which Dr. Woodbridge had prepared for 
the oceasion, will be published in The American 
Scholar. Dr. Woodbridge felt that the meeting 
was too important to have the lecture read by 
some one other than the author. 

Fortunately Dr. William Allan Neilson, presi- 
dent of Smith College, has been secured to make 
this first annual Phi Beta Kappa lecture. Presi- 
dent Neilson was graduated by the University of 
Edinburgh and Harvard University, where he 
taught English for many years. He was chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie 
Foundation, a Phi Beta Kappa Senator, co- 
editor with Charles W. Eliot of the “Harvard 
Classies,” editor-in-chief of Webster’s “New In- 
ternational Dictionary,’ and author of many 
notable works in the field of English litera- 
ture. He has been for four years a member of 
the editorial board of The American Scholar. 
President Neilson, who is a noted lecturer, has 
chosen for this meeting the subject, “The Amer- 
ican Scholar To-day.” He proposes to discuss 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson’s ideal to see how far it 
fits our time and takes in science. 

The lecture will be preceded by musical num- 
Hecker Schmitt. The United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa is an affiliate mem- 
Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Science and was invited by the 


bers by Barbara 


ber of the American 
association to sponsor this annual lecture repre- 
senting the association’s recognition as scientists 
of the humanistie ideal. Delegates who attend 
the five days of technical discussions will wel- 
come this variation in the program. The meet- 
ing will be open to the publie and all Phi Beta 
Kappa members in the community will be espe- 
be held 


Auditorium in 


cially invited. The lecture will in the 
Opera House of the Municipal 
St. Louis at 8: 15 on Wednesday evening, Janu- 


ary l. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHER CON- 
FERENCE AT NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

AN attendance of approximately six hundred 
people from New York and near-by states assem- 
bled at New York University on December 14 
for the second Foreign Language Conference, 
with Professor Rollin H. Tanner as director of 
the School of Education. The special topie of 
the conference was “The Place of Foreign Lan- 
n the Changing Edueational World.” 

At the 


ings from the university were extended by Pro- 


eveneral session of the conference greet- 


vost Rufus D. Smith, and addresses were made 
by Lawrence A. Wilkins, director of foreign lan- 
guages in the New York high schools, and by 
Roy E. Mosher, New York state superintendent 
of modern languages. 

Mr. Wilkins spoke on “Necessary Changes 
Being Made in Foreign Language Instruction,” 
Mr. Mosher on “A Modern 
Foreign Language Instruction.” 
Henri C. Olinger, of the School of 
was chairman of the general session. 
11:30 a. M. 1:00 P. M. 


conferences were held in various buildings of the 


and Program for 
Professor 
Edueation, 
From unti special 
university with the following persons partici- 


pating: 


Latin: Chairman, Wilbert L. Carr, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Panel, Richard H. 
Walker, Bronxville High School; Grace Light, 


Grover Cleveland High School, and Dorothy Bell, 


The Berkeley Institute. 
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Frenci: Chairman, Edmond Meéras, Townsend 
Harris High School. Panel, Frances Espy, Scars- 
dale High School; Isa M. Neel, Hempstead Hig! 
School, and Lucile S. 
School. 

Spanish: Chairman, Frederick C. Tarr, Princeton 
Panel, Helen B. Collins, Julia Rich- 


man High School; Antoinette L. Herrmann, DeWitt 


i 


Joseph, Bloomfield High 


University. 


Clinton High School, and Anna H. Lippert, James 
Madison High School. 

Italian: Theodore 
Roosevelt High School. Panel, Marie Concistri 
Park High School; DeLellis, 
Childs High School; Caruso, 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, and L. Libero 
Sibilia, Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. 

German: Chairman, Eugene Jackson, Samuel J, 
Tilden High School. 
assistant director of foreign languages, New York; 
John M. Loughran, Samuel J. Tilden High Scho: 


Chairman, Daniel Nicastri, 


Seward Thomas 


Evander Maurice 


Panel, Theodore Huebener, 


and Solomon Liptzin, College of the City of New 
York. 

English (for foreigners): Chairman, Morris E. 
Siegel, director of evening and continuation schools, 
New York. Panel, Marguerite Burnett, state di- 
rector of adult education, Delaware; Dorothy Hol- 
verson, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Henry H. Goldberger, principal, Publie School 192, 
Manhattan. 


Following the special sessions the delegates 
assembled at the Aldine Club for luncheon, 
where Dean John W. Withers, of the School of 
Edueation, extended greetings, and Professor 
William C. Bagley, of Columbia University, de- 
livered an address on “An Edueationist Looks at 
Professor Tanner was 


Foreign Language.” 


toastmaster at the luncheon. 


THE SIXTH BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 

THE sixth biennial conference of the National 
Association for Nursery Education was held at 
the Statler Hotel in St. Louis from October 31 
to November 2, 1935. 
ences the diseussion method was used, there being 


As in previous confer- 
few formal papers or speeches. Each diseussion 
group had a chairman, a recorder and several 
discussion leaders. The chairman stated the 
issues or problems to be discussed, and the dis- 
cussion leaders gave short talks. The meeting 
was then thrown open for discussion by the 
whole group. 

A feature of the conference was the participa- 
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in of state and local public-school officials and 
representatives of civie, social and profes- 
sional organizations interested in the welfare of 
young children and their families. Representa- 
tives from such organizations as the American 
Academy of Pediatrics, the American Associa- 
tion of School Physicians, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, the National Con- 
cress of Parents and Teachers, the Association 
tor Childhood Edueation, the Children’s Bureau, 
he International Society for Crippled Children, 
he National Association of Housing Officials, 
the American Home Eeonomies Association and 
he National Council of Parent Education were 
present and took part in the discussions. 
Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, president, gave the 
opening paper, “Problems and Issues of the 
National Association for Nursery Education.” 
Two topics emphasized at the conference were 
the Federal program in nursery school education 
and the integration of nursery school and public 
school edueation. 
In a general meeting devoted to the topic, 
“The Federal Program in Nursery School Edu- 
cation,” Dr. Edna Noble White described the 
“History of the Program and Role Played by 
the National Advisory Committee for Emer- 
gency Nursery Schools.” Dr. Grace Langdon 
summarized the work of the emergency nursery 
schools since their establishment in the fall of 
1933. Dr. John E. Anderson spoke on “Who 
Attended the Emergency Nursery Schools in 
1933-34,” Ralph Bridgman on “Parent Educa- 
tion in the Emergency Nursery School Pro- 
gram” and Dr. George D. Stoddard on “A Crit- 
ical Evaluation of the Emergency Nursery 
School Program.” Dr. Pedro P. Aran, director 
of the Educational Division of the Puerto Rican 
Emergency Relief Administration, discussed the 
forty-eight Emergency Nursery Schools of 
Puerto Rico and showed a sound film of children 
in these schools. An evening meeting open to 
the publie had for its general topic, “Meeting 
the Needs of the Young Child.” The speakers 
were Dr. William E. Blatz, Dr. Lois Hayden 
Meek and Dr. George D. Stoddard. At the 
dinner Dr. Mary Dabney Davis spoke on “Social 
Responsibility for the Young Child in European 
Countries” and Dr. Borden S. Veeder on “Social 
Responsibility for Meeting the Health Needs of 
America’s Young Children.” 
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The six luncheon groups, four discussion 
groups and five special courses provided oppor- 
tunities for participation by many people. 


THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS AND COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF EDU- 

CATION 

VIERLING Kersey, State Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction of California, was reelected 
president of the National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners of Eduea- 
tion at their annual meeting in Washington, 
held from December 9 to 11. Sidney B. Hall, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Virginia, was named vice-president and Francis 
L. Bailey, State Commissioner of Education of 
Vermont, secretary. By unanimous action the 
state superintendents reaffirmed their belief in 
“the policy that all education problems started 
by the federal government should clear through 
the United States Office of Education and the 
departments of education in the several states.” 

They also took formal action asking that the 
federal government make provisions for the edu- 
sation of children on federal projects, military 
camps, submarginal and river projects, wherever 
there are sufficient numbers of children to justify 
such a school. Other resolutions were: 


That all educational activities now sponsored or 
to be sponsored by the Federal Government should 
be brought together and coordinated into one de- 
partment of the Federal Government, the name of 
which shall carry the term ‘‘education’’ in the 
title. 

That the state superintendents and commissioners 
of education in session assembled favor the prin- 
ciple of Federal aid for education and further that 
an effort be made through an appropriate com- 
mittee of its body to secure such aid. 

That the services of the National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners of Education 
be offered to the President of the United States in 
the formulation and extension of policies pertaining 
to education in the several states of the union. 


On Wednesday noon the superintendents met 
at the White House where President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt spoke to them briefly. Superinten- 
dents or their delegates who took part in the 
meeting were: A. EK. Karnes, Alaska; H. E. 
Hendrix, Arizona; W. E. Phipps, Arkansas; 
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California; Inez Johnson 


v 


Holloway, 


Vierling Kersey, 


Lewis, Colorado; Ernest Butterfield, Con- 
necticut; H. V. Delaware; M. D. 
Collins, Georgia; John W. Condie, Idaho; Floyd 
I. McMurray, Indiana; Agnes Samuelson, Iowa; 
W. T. Markham, Kansas; Bertram E. Packard, 
Maine; Albert S. Cook, Maryland; Eugene B. 
Elliott, Michigan; Lloyd W. King, Missouri; 
Elizabeth Ireland, Montana; Charles W. Tay- 
lor, Nebraska; James N. Pringle, New Hamp- 
shire; Charles H. Elliott, New Jersey; Clyde A. 
Erwin, North Carolina; R. B. Murphy, deputy 
superintendent, North Dakota; E. L. Bowsher, 
Ohio; Wells, supervisor of Indian 
education, Oklahoma; C. A. 
Samuel Fausold, delegate, Pennsylvania; James 
I’. Rockett, Rhode Island; James H. Hope, 
South Carolina; J. F. Hines, South Dakota; 
Walter D. Cocking, Tennessee; Francis L. 
Vermont; Sidney B. Hall, 
Trent, West Virginia; John Callahan, 


( reorge & 


Howard, Oregon; 


Bailey, Virginia ; 
WwW. W. 
Wisconsin. 

The 


presentation of recent developments in federal 


first day’s session was given over to 
activities pertaining to education by Commis- 
sioner J. W. Studebaker and members of the 
staff of the Office of Education. They reported 
on: Emergency education program of the Works 
Progress Administration; National Youth Ad- 
ministration; Social Seeurity Act; Loans for 
School Districts through Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; Education in the Rural Resettle- 
ment Administration; Allotment of Federal 
Funds for Educational Buildings; Federal Sup- 
port of Higher Education through the Bank- 
head-Jones Act; in the CCC; De- 
velopments in Vocational Education; The Youth 
Committee of the Office of Edueation; Studies 
now in Progress at the Office of Education. 


Edueation 


THE ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE ROCKEFELLER FOUN- 
DATION AND THE GENERAL 
EDUCATION BOARD 


At the offices of the General Education Board 
it was announced on December 12 that Mr. Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick had been elected president of 
the board, to take office on July 1, 1936, on the 
retirement of Trevor Arnett, who has been asso- 
ciated with the board as trustee and president 
for a great many years. 

At the offices of the Rockefeller Foundation it 
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was announced that Mr. Fosdick had also beey 
elected president of the foundation, to take office 
on July 1, 1936. Dr. Max Mason, the present 
president of the foundation, some time ago su} 
mitted his resignation to take effect on Decer. 
ber 31, 1935, but at the earnest request of the 
trustees, through John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the 
chairman of the board, he has been persuaded to 
continue in office at least until next spring so 
that Mr. Fosdick may have opportunity to ar- 
range for his own retirement from the law firm 
of Curtis, Fosdick and Belknap, of which he 
has been a member for many years, and from 
other corporations with which he is now con- 
nected and associations he now has. 

In response to inquiry as to the significance 
of the election of Mr. Fosdick as president ot 
both boards, it was stated that the General Edu 
sation Board plans to expend increasing amounts 
of its principal funds over a period of years; 
this may finally result in their complete exhaus 
tion. Meanwhile, to avoid any overlapping in 
the activities of the two boards, it seemed wise 
to have one administrator for both. 

In aecepting Dr. Mason’s resignation, the 
trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation expresse« 
its deep appreciation of his services during the 


He assumed the 


six years of his incumbeney. 
administrative burden at a time when, due to the 
consolidation of a number of programs in the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the organization was 
confronted with new and heavy responsibilities. 
It is said that under his leadership these pro 
grams in the various fields of knowledge have 
been brought together into a single unity, and 
harmonized in relation to a common objective, 
i.e., the problem of human behavior. 


IN MEMORY OF THE LATE 
WALTER WILLIAMS 


Dr. FrepericK A. MIDDLEBUSH, president ot 
the University of Missouri, has received the fol- 
lowing memorial to Dr. Walter Williams, for- 
merly president of the university, adopted by 
the National Association of State Universities at 
their meeting held in Washington, D. C. The 
memorial was prepared by a committee consist- 
ing of President W. L. Bryan, University of 
Indiana; President A. G. Crane, University of 
Wyoming, and President M. G. Neale, University 
of Idaho. It reads as follows: 
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Walter Williams, president of the University of 
\fissouri, died on April 1, 1935, at the age of 
ty-one years. He became president of the 


sevent 


tution on January 1, 1931, after a six months 


NStit 


\d of service as acting president. Without 


being a college graduate himself, or even a high- 
ool graduate, he had a notable career as a news- 
vaper editor, member of the Boarce of Curators of 
University of Missouri, and dean of the world’s 
first School of Journalism. He resigned from the 
Board of Curators of the University of Missouri 
accept the deanship of the School of Journalism 
which was founded largely through his efforts. 
With only the rudiments of formal school training, 
President Williams acquired a wide range of in- 
yrmation and made himself known throughout his 
tive state, and throughout the world as an out- 
standing publie speaker and as an _ interesting 
rsonality. He founded the world’s first press 
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congress and did notable work to bring about inter- 
national cooperation and good will. One of the 
peculiar objects of his interest and affection was 
the School of Journalism at Yenching University 
in China which was founded largely as a result of 
his efforts and which was staffed by graduates of 
his school. 

The National Association of State Universities 
recognizes that in his death the cause of profes- 
sional education in the field of journalism and of 
higher education in general, lost a devoted friend. 
It recognizes also that in his death the cause of 
journalism the world over lost a man who had a 
peculiar genius for raising the ideals and standards 
of newspaper practise. 

In full recognition of his fine services, the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities does hereby 
record its deep appreciation of his life and directs 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to the mem- 
bers of President Williams’ family. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. GEORGE ALLEN ODGERS was formally in- 
ducted into the presidency of Gooding College, 
Idaho, on December 12. On this occasion hon- 
orary degrees were conferred upon Edward 
Hloward Todd, president of the College of 
Puget Sound; Frederick Carl Eiselen, secre- 
tary of the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Hpiscopal Church, and William Judson Boone, 
founder and for forty-five years president of 
the College of Idaho. 


J. HausEy GuLick has been appointed head 
master of Proctor Academy. In announcing his 
appointment the board of trustees stated that 
he was chosen owing to his wide experience in 
both eollege and secondary school work and his 
executive experience as director of the Luther 


Gulick camps. 


RayMonp S. WILuIAMS, who recently resigned 
as president of the Baltimore School Board, re- 
linquished his post on December 12. He called 
the regular monthly meeting of the board to 
order, and after formal business the gavel was 
turned over to Dr. Joseph S. Ames, president 
emeritus of the Johns Hopkins University, who 
became temporary presiding officer. Miss Mar- 
garietta Collins, president of the Publie School 
Teachers Association, presented Mr. Williams 
with testimonial letters from the teachers of ele- 
mentary, junior and high schools. Dr. Francis 





M. Woods, director of colored schools in the 
publie school system, expressed his appreciation 
of Mr. Williams’s effort for the education of 
Negroes in Baltimore, and Dr. David E. Weglein 
expressed the regret of the board of superinten- 
dents at Mr. Williams’s resignation. 

Dr. WititiAM HamiLTon JoHNSON, for the 
past thirty-two years on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and since 1905 professor of 
education, has retired from active service at the 
age of seventy-seven years. In 1917 Dr. John- 
son held the office of president of the Kansas 
State Teachers Association and from that time 
until 1923 he served on the Board of Directors. 


RautpH Wiuuiam Downes, choirmaster and 
director of musie at Princeton University, has 
resigned to become organist of the Chureh of 
the Oratory in London. He conducted the com- 
bined choirs of Princeton University and Bryn 
Mawr College when they gave the original ver- 
sion of Handel’s Messiah on December 15. Pro- 
fessor J. Earle Newton, head of the department 
of musie at New Jersey College for Women, 
will serve as temporary organist and Roger Ses- 
sions will substitute for Mr. Downes in the 
freshman course in elementary harmony. 

ARCHIE N. JONES, for the past seven years 
head of the department of publie school music 
in the College of Education and in the depart- 
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music of the University of Minnesota, 


has resigned in order to aecept a similar posi- 


tion at the University ot Idaho. 


JouNnN T. WEBNER, general secretary of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, has 
resigned. He plans to reenter the teaching pro- 


fession. 


Dr. CHARLES S. COLLIER, professor of law at 
George Washington University, will be visiting 
professor at the University of Wisconsin Law 


] 
SEehool 


for the second semester of this year. 


RICHARD SIDNEY SAYERS, assistant lecturer on 


economies at the London School of Economies 
and Political Sciences, has been appointed to 
lectureships in economics in Exeter, Corpus 
Christi and Pembroke Colleges of the Univer- 
sity ol Oxford. 


Dr. DierricH GERHARD, docent in modern his- 
tory at the University of Berlin and formerly 
at the Institute for Polities in Berlin, will be 
visiting lecturer on history at Harvard Univer- 
sity during the second semester. During 1927- 
29 he went to England on a Rockefeller Foun- 
dation Fellowship for research on Anglo-Rus- 
sian relations in the eighteenth century, and as a 
result of his work during that period published 
in 1933 a book entitled “England und der Auf- 
steig Russlands.” 


Wave has been appointed 
He 


succeeds Dr. Ira C. Brown, who held the position 


Dr. ARTHUR E. 
school physician for Seattle, Washington. 


tor twenty-two years. 


LAusOoN STONE has been appointed a member 
of the board of trustees of the Brooklyn Publie 
Library. He is the son of United States Su- 
preme Court Justice Harlan F. Stone, who was 
formerly dean of the Columbia Law Sehool. 


Dr. W. W. 


Missouri State Teachers College, has been elected 


PARKER, president of Southeast 


president of the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Srurais EK. Leavirr, professor of lan- 
guage at the University of North Carolina, was 
elected president of the South Atlantie Modern 
Language Association at the annual meeting held 
on November 30 at the University of Georgia. 
Dr. Leavitt attended the meetings recently held 
by the Pan-American Institute of Geography 
and History in Washington. 
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Dr. A. B. Moore, dean of the Graduate Sc} 
and head of the department of history at the 
University of Alabama, has been elected presi- 
Deans of Southern 


dent of the Conterence otf 


Graduate Schools. 


Tue Rev. JAMes A. GREELEY, S8.J., dean of th, 
faculties of Loyola University, La., was elected 
president of the southern regional unit, colleg 
and university department, of the Catholic Edy 
cational Association, at the meeting of repre. 
sentatives of southern Catholie colleges hel; 
cently in Louisville, Kentucky, in connectio; 
with the convention of the Southern Associati 
of Colleges. Other officers chosen are Sister 
Anastasia, dean of Nazareth College at Louis- 
ville, vice-president; Brother Fred Junker, S.M., 
of St. Mary’s University at San Antonio, Texas, 
secretary, and the Reverend Andrew C. Smith, 
S.J., dean of Spring Hill College at Mobile, 


Ala., regional representative to the national 
convention. 
Dr. I. H. GoLpBerGer, assistant director of 


health education for the New York City Board 
of Education, has been elected president of the 
Medical Society of the Borough of the Bronx, 
New York City. 

Dr. Haroip W. Dopps, president of Princeton 
University, has been named by Governor Harold 
G. Hoffman to the State Board of Control of 
Institutions Dr. Dodds, who 
headed the university’s survey of the state goy- 
ernment in 1932, fills the vacancy caused by the 
death of William J. Kirby. 


and Agencies. 


Proressor ArTHUR TAYLOR ROWE, associate 
dean of the School of Dental and Oral Surgery 
of Columbia University and head of the depart- 
ment of prosthetics, and Dr. Paul B. Wiberg, 
associate professor of dentistry, were shot and 
killed on December 13, and Dr. William H. 
Crawford, associate professor, was wounded. 
The assassin, Victor Koussow, a handyman in 
the laboratory, a Russian emigré, who is as- 
sumed to have been insane, then killed himself. 


Dr. ELLEN Fitz PENDLETON, president of 
Wellesley College, has been appointed national 
chairman of the 1936 Brotherhood Day ob- 
servance. The National Conference of Jews 
and Christians, under whose auspices the con- 
ference will be held, states that the day will be 
observed in more than a thousand communities 
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sughout the country on February 22 and 23. 
Its purpose is to bring the members of various 
sious and racial groups to work together on 
« and communal problems. 
Mrs. Minnie A. Davenport, superintendent 
of schools of Canyon County, Idaho, has been 
pointed a member of a new committee of the 
National Edueation Association. The purpose 
the committee is to make a “thorough study 
* the diserimination beeause of sex, race, eolor, 
belief, residenee or economie or marital status, 
th particular reference to the teaching pro- 
fession.” 
Dr. Frep P. Corson, president of Dickinson 
ollege, and Dr. John A. Schaeffer, president of 


Franklin and Marshall College, were the guests 
of honor on December 10 at the Founders’ Day 
dinner of the Kappa Sigma Fraternity in New 
York City. Dr. George W. McClelland, vice- 
president of the University of Pennsylvania, was 
toastmaster. 

Dr. WituiAM F. Russeuu, dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was the guest 
speaker at a meeting of the Schoolmasters Club, 
New York City, on December 14. 


Dr. RopericK PEarTTiE£, of the department of 
geology of the Ohio State University, was the 
speaker at the autumn quarter convocation at 
the university on December 20. 

Miss AGNES SAMUELSON, superintendent of 
education of the State of Iowa and president of 
the National Education Association, spoke on 
December 7 before the newly founded organiza- 
tion of Associated Women of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago. 


Dr. Georce F. Donovan, president of Web- 
ster College, Webster Groves, Mo., spoke over 
the radio station WIL on December 15 when the 
twentieth anniversary of the founding of the 
college was commemorated. 


Dr. Linwoop Tart, from 1907 to 1913 super- 
intendent of schools for the State of Vermont, 
died on December 12 at the age of fifty-eight 
years. 

Frepertc M. Davinson, assistant director of 
musie for fifteen years for the New York City 
Board of Education and for thirty-five years a 
member of the school system, died on December 
12. He was sixty-four years old. 
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THE Rev. R. H. Smiru, who held the position 
as president of Jefferson College, Louisiana, for 
eighteen years, died on December 8. He was 
sixty-eight years old. 


Dr. WILLIAM M. LILg, since 1896 dean of the 
University of Virginia Law School, formerly 
president of the Virginia Bar Association, died 
on December 13 at the age of seventy-six years. 


Dr. WALTER HENRY HALL, professor emeritus 
of ehureh and choral musie at Columbia Uni- 
versity, died on December 12 at the age of sev- 
enty-three years. From 1913 until 1930 Dr. 
Hall held the rank of professor of musie at the 
university. When he became professor emer- 
itus in 1930 he received the degree of doctor of 
musie from Wesleyan University. 


SERVICES in commemoration of Dr. Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, honorary president of the 
American Museum of Natural History, who 
died on November 6, were held at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Protestant Episcopal Chureh, New York 
City, on December 18. On this oceasion Dr. 
James Rowland Angell, president of Yale Uni- 
versity; Dr. Harold Willis Dodds, president of 
Prineeton University, and Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, president of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, spoke. The services were arranged by a 
group of Dr. Osborn’s associates and friends, in- 
eluding F. Trubee Davison, Professor Charles P. 
Berkey, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor 
Edwin Grant Conklin, J. P. Morgan, John W. 
Davis, Madison Grant, Dean Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve, Professor Robert A. Millikan, Professor 
W. B. Seott, Alfred E. Smith, Dr. Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, Dr. John H. Finley, Dr. George E. 
Hale, Professor C. F. W. McClure and John A. 
Campbell. 

Tue American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism will hold its annual 
convention in Washington, D. C., from Decem- 
ber 27 to 30, inclusive, according to an announce- 
ment made by Dean Frank L. Martin, of the 
University of Missouri School of Journalism, 
national president of the association. The 
President of the United States will receive the 
delegates of the convention on Friday morning, 
December 27, immediately following his press 
conference. The delegates of the association 
will be the guests of the Washington Newspaper 
Publishers at a dinner to be given in their honor 
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December 28. Head- 
quarters for the meeting will be at the Willard 
be held in the 


on Saturday evening, 


Hotel and all the sessions will 


auditorium of the National Press Club. Speak- 
ers on the program include publishers, editors 
and Washington correspondents of leading 


United States papers and representatives of 
several foreign newspapers and press associa- 
The American Association of the Teach- 
will also hold their annual 


tions. 
ers of Journalism 
meeting at the same time and several sessions 


will be joint meetings of both associations. 


Tue American Science Teachers Association 
will meet at the Hotel Statler in St. Louis on 
January 2, under the chairmanship of Harry A. 
Carpenter, of Rochester, N. Y. There will be 
morning and afternoon sessions and a luncheon 
meeting. One of the principal speakers at the 
meeting will be Dr. Karl Taylor Compton, presi- 
dent of the Institute of Tech- 
nology and president of the American <Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, who 
will address the luncheon meeting, which will 
be presided over by Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, gen- 
Two speakers 


Massachusetts 


eral secretary of the association. 
will address the morning session, which opens 
at 9:15 a.m. Dr. R. M. Wilder, supervisor of 
the department of medicine of the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., will speak on “Advances in 
Medical Science and Surgery,” and Dr. Orestes 
H. Caldwell, editor of Radio Today, will dis- 
cuss “Radio Tomorrow.” Speakers at the after- 
noon session, which begins at 2 p. M., will be Dr. 
H. A. Webb, professor of chemistry and biology 
at George Peabody College; Dr. W. C. Croxton, 
of St. Cloud Teachers College, Minn., and Dr. 
Phillip Johnson, of Cornell University. Their 
topies are, respectively, “Ten Years of Selecting 
Library Materials in Science,” “The Pupil’s 
Ability to Generalize,” and “Plans of the Asso- 


ciation.” 


At the University of Pennsylvania, President 
Thomas S. Gates has announced that all faculty 
members, administrative officers and employees 
who received only 90 per cent. of their basic 
salaries during the fiseal year of 1934-35 will 
receive 93 per cent. during the current fiscal 
year. Plans for a campaign were also an- 
nounced through which the university will seek 
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to raise not less than $10,000,000 before its ty, 
hundredth anniversary in 1940. 

The British Medical Journal reports that at 
the annual meeting of the Dublin branch of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, the chairman, Sir Nevile Wilkin. 
son, said he wished to tender the thanks of the 
society in Ireland for the response made hy 
the Dail to suggestions for the promotion of 
child welfare in the country. The provisions of 
the Children’s Act of 1934 had been strengt) 
ened, the registration of maternity homes was 
now law, and further protection had been given 
to young girls by raising the age from 13 to 15, 
and in some cases from 15 to 17, in the Crimina] 
Law Amendment Act of 1935. Some of the im- 
provements advocated, however, had not so far 
been dealt with. The law relating to the re 
moval of children known to be in immoral sur- 
roundings required strengthening. Then there 
was the law relating to affiliation orders; it was 
almost inoperative in its present form, for ther 
was no penalty of imprisonment for failure to 
pay an order of a lower court. The unmarried 
mother had no redress unless she had enough 
money to pursue the case in the High Courts. 
No institution existed at present for children 
suffering from epilepsy. Lastly, there were no 
schools for the training of children mentally 
subnormal although not elassified as mentally 
deficient. 

ACCORDING to recent announcements, the aim 
of the three German student societies, the 
Deutsche Studentenschaft, the Deutscher Aka- 
demischer Austauschdienst and the Reichsstu- 
dentenwerk (formerly the Deutsches Student 
enwerk) in setting up offices at the headquarters 
of the Reichsstudentenwerk in Berlin is to estab- 
lish and develop international cooperation in 
social service in the student world. Dr. Hans 
Mosolff, a former member of the International 
Student Service Geneva staff, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of this joint organization, 
officially called Das Deutsche Sekretariat fiir 
Internationale Zusammenarbeit im Student- 
ischen Sozialdienst. All questions dealing with 
student social service abroad are to be referred 
to the new office. 


AFTER a year’s investigation, a report on the 
health of the pupils of the middle grade schools 








Japan has been issued by the sanitary section 

the edueational department. These schools 
are attended by boys and girls from 14 to 18 
vears of age. In 1934, of a total of 736,500 
pupils, 2,092 died, 3,766 were obliged to leave 
: ol on account of sickness, 9,734 were com- 
JJed to stay away from school a long time 
through sickness, and 47,884 were absent from 
school for more than a week on account of sick- 
ess. The sickness for the most part was tuber- 
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culosis. One of the main causes of so much 
tuberculosis must be competitive examinations. 
Even the children in the primary schools are 
forced to prepare themselves in order to enter 
any good schools. The lack of proper sanitation 
in the schools must also be a cause and is due to 
the poverty of the local government. Private 
bodies of various kinds, such as the parents’ 
associations in the primary schools, are organ- 
ized to provide the needed equipment. 


DISCUSSION 


AN EVALUATION OF THE NEW DEAL 
IN EDUCATION 


On June 26, 1935, the Federal Government 
announced the formal organization of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, designed to care 
or 4,000,000 individuals between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five, who were unemployed 
and not in school. The objectives are: (1) to 
find employment for as many as possible in pri- 
vate industry; (2) to train and retrain approxi- 
mately 150,000 persons for industrial, technical 
and professional employment; (3) to provide 
continuing attendance at high school of 200,000 
pupils (at a maximum rate of $6.00 per month), 
at college of approximately 120,000 students (at 
a maximum rate of $15.00 per month) and at 
postgraduate institutions of 6,250 scholars in 
non-professional fields (at a maximum rate of 
$40.00 per month); and, (4) to provide work 
relief upon projects to meet the needs of youth. 
The general supervision of the $50,000,000 ex- 
penditure is under the Works Progress Admin- 
istration and a National Advisory Committee 
representing labor, business, agriculture, educa- 
tion and youth. The immediate supervisor is the 
executive director, Aubrey Williams, assisted by 
Josephine Roche. 

Laudatory as the objective is generally con- 
ceded to be, the set-up is the subject of much 
criticism. Inasmuch as many of the profes- 
sional journals did not resume publication until 
September, the reactions of the professional 
educators were late in finding expression. The 
September and October issues were replete with 
editorial comment and criticism. It is the pur- 
pose of this brief paper to systematize and 





classify the sentiment reflected in many publica- 
tions (professional and lay). 

There are at least thirteen specific criticisms 
of the set-up and operation of the National 
Youth Administration. These are given in the 
order of importance, as judged by the present 
writer: 

(1) The control of the N. Y. A. program is 
placed almost exclusively in the hands of indi- 
viduals inexperienced in educational work. Re- 
gardless of “a reputation for personal integrity 
that is unsurpassed in Washington,’ Mr. 
Williams is pictured as a son of poverty who 
passed quickly from the ministry into social 
work without any experience in the field of edu- 
cation. Miss Roche, likewise, is lacking in edu- 
‘ational experience, being noted as an heiress 
and welfare worker. 

(2) The N. Y. A. set-up ignores the regularly 
constituted educational agencies, the United 
States Office of Education and the chief state 
school officials. The agency in the Federal Gov- 
ernment responsible for the promotion of educa- 
tional enterprises was not selected. It is headed 
by an able administrator, and it has a staff of 
competent specialists. Furthermore, the men in 
the key positions in all the states were purposely 
overlooked. By virtue of a long and thorough 
training the loeal superintendents look for lead- 
ership to the regularly constituted authorities, 
apparently sidetracked in the New Deal set-up. 

(3) The N. Y. A. centralizes authority in the 
hands of a federal officer. Contrary to our 
American traditions in the administration of 
education, the N. Y. A. is administered by a sin- 
gle officer in Washington, D. C., with the lines 
of authority reaching down to the states and 
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communities through a special personnel selected 
by the central office. Professor Strayer says: 


“Tt may be the beginning of a movement which 
the independence of our public 
At least, it ealls 
by those who believe that it 


will destroy 
chools fro) litical control 
SCENOOIS I In political control. 
for careful analysis 


is desirable to continue the practice of decen- 
tralization in the administration of our schools.” 


}) The fe de ral N., ee 


constituted agencies, federal and state. 


A. set-up duplicates the 
In this 
day and age of administrative efficiency, the fed- 
eral government willfully duplicates organiza- 
tions already existing, which are both ready and 
able to undertake the new task. As a matter of 
fact, the N. Y. A. 
the Office of Education and stolen prematurely 


service was first coneeived in 


by the New Deal politicians. 
(5) There is considerable waste of money in 
this Professor Strayer 


needless duplication. 


estimates: “Assuming an administrative expense 
of as little as $20,000 per state, we have approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, or enough to provide aid for 
at least 7,500 college students, spent for admin- 
istrative organizations which duplieate existing 
agencies. There must be added to this cost the 


losses due to the inevitable inefficiency of 
agencies newly created, particularly where ap- 
pointments may be politically dictated.” Mr. 
Givens, of the National Education Association, 
reminds us: “The cost of the new administration 
is estimated as high as $2,225,000 and in the 
office alone will 
$225,000, which is 80 per cent. of the cost of the 
Office of of voca- 


education. additional 


Washington perhaps reach 
Kdueation exclusive 
tional With $50,000 

appropriation the Office of Education could 
manage the new program.” The other side of 
the picture of wasteful expenditure is given by 


entire 


Mr. Givens, who reminds us: 


When the disposing hand of the Federal Govern- 
ment began a program of financial aid to farm, 
factory, home, mine and crippled business institu- 
tions, the schools closing by thousands asked for 
help. The Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion came to the rescue by organizing more schools, 
nurseries, adult classes, vocational training, parent 
centers—instead of 
Although 
emergency assistance was given to rural schools, 


education and rehabilitation 


aiding already organized institutions. 


the program was administered in such a way as to 
of school officials and teach- 


incur the disfavor 
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ers... . Instead of following this policy of jp. 
proving the everyday educational offering of th 
average child, the New Dealers invented plain ang 
fancy schooling, managed in a way to give jitters 
to educators whose policy it is to shun wast; 
While 


monica playing, 


a few youngsters were being taught har 
fancy lariat throwing and boo) 
doggling, some hundreds of thousands of less for. 
tunate ones throughout the United States wer, 
being denied a decent health program 
doing without a full year’s work in arithmetic. 


or wer 


reading, and history. The millions expended jn 
building a parallel system of education for relief 
purposes have done some good, but better results 
could have been achieved more economically by 
strengthening the already-established school sys 


tems, 


The school administrators remain jittery, 
especially with reference to the proposed work 
relief projects. Nevertheless, much good ean 
result, if carefully guarded. 

(6) The N. Y. A. is a mere political gesture. 
Professor Strayer estimates that it would take 
five times the amount that is appropriated to 
support an program for all the 
neglected youth of the country. Mr. Frank R. 


Kent, who is anti-administration, believes that 


educational 


The so-called national youth administration is a 
mere label invented by the welfare workers, who 
form so large a part of the new deal, to describe 
one of their mushier plans for spending the tax- 
payer’s money ... with a fine mouth-filling name 
which fits well into the propaganda, picturing Mr. 
Roosevelt as the champion of ‘‘human rights,’’ 
and al] those who disagree with him as for ‘‘ prop- 
erty rights’’ . . . grasping these facts, the general 
feeling (sic) about the N. Y. A. has been that it is 
just another phase of the more abundant life, which 
will be costly but otherwise negligible—in brief, 


typical. 


(7) The N. Y. A. may prove to be another 
propaganda machine for the New Deal. On this 
point the spokesman of the National Education 
Association states: 


The National Education Association believes in 
federal aid to education without federal control. 
. . . It would keep education in the hands of edu- 
cators. ... It is unalterably opposed to politics 
in education. The experience of certain foreign 
countries shows plainly that political domination of 
the schools and political administration of youth 
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nimieal to democracy. They are dangerous 
ns to be taken by a people devoted to popular 


rnment. 


Mr. Kent multiplies examples to prove that 
the New Deal in education has potentialities for 
“a far more insidious governmental propaganda 

-hine than has existed before; that it is really 

start of federal contro] of education; that 

bitious brain trusters behind the N. Y. A. 
regard it as preliminary to a great federal de- 
partment of education which will dominate the 
state and influence both teacher and pupil.” He 
tells of Mr. Williams’s recent visit to Alabama, 
where he urged ratification of the child labor 

endment, “a species of administrative propa- 
vanda particularly abhorrent to believers in the 
rights of the states, and certainly not a proper 

netion of the N. Y. A.” 

Professor Strayer asks pointedly, “Do those 
responsible for the N. Y. A. desire to influence 
or control the ideas and ideals of the youth of 

e country? Will the N. Y. A. seek to censor 
the books used in teaching?” Is it possible that 
this undertaking, the CCC camps, the educa- 
tional program of the AAA and the work of 
other groups of federal agents are all part of 
an attempt to control the thinking of the Ameri- 
ean people? 

(8) The N. Y. A., in its present form and 
influence, may prove to be permanent. Mrs. 
KHugene Meyer, of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, informs us: “Such federal controls, once 
established in the educational field, are certain 
to be augmented. The 
lecision to make the CCC camps permanent is 


recent administration 

nly one ominous portent of what we may ex- 
pect. It ean not be stated too emphatically that 
educational freedom will soon be a myth if edu- 
cation is allowed to go on the dole.” 

A concrete illustration may be apropos: de- 
spite the fact that the NRA was declared uncon- 
stitutional late in May there were still 3,275 
holding jobs with this agency in August. 
Furthermore, only 450,000 of the 770,000 on the 
August payroll of Uncle Sam were under Civil 
Service, and therefore not subject to political 
interference. Certainly, the N. Y. A. will be 
stronger in January than it is to-day: if for no 
other reason, a large group, individuals with 
political interests and rights, will be dependent 
upon it for a living. 
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In this connection, let it be noted, no one, least 
of alla professional educator, desires to stop a 
desirable service to youth. The criticism is re- 
lated to the present set-up of the N. Y. A. 

(9) The N. Y. A. grants federal aid to private 
schools. This, at least, is a new precedent in the 
United States. Incidentally, this policy is a vote- 
catcher. That is to say, many of the sponsors 
of parochial and private schools will be won 
Many are looking askance 
Never- 


theless, all denominations, Protestant, Mormon 


over by this gesture. 
at Jim Farley and his Catholie friends. 


and Jewish, and all endowed schools, are profit- 
ing in terms of the extension of edueational 
services and increased enrolments, respectively. 


(10) The N.Y. A. 
to the same criticism directed at other “white col- 


work projects are subject 
lar projects.” “Boondoggling” is a term coined 
to deseribe government-created jobs, heretofore 
non-existent, and therefore deemed to be non- 
essential in American life, to provide relief for 
the “white collar” working class. Inasmuch as 
this is a serious paper, recourse will not be taken 
to the humor possible in this topie. One ean 
imagine General Hugh Johnson’s vocabulary at 
play on this inviting topie. 

This criticism is often nothing more than bias 
or prejudice because the exact nature of the N. 
Y. A. work projects is in the process of becom- 
ing. Nevertheless, this is the most dreaded part 
of the program, from the standpoint of the 
professional educator. 

(11) The N. Y. A. puts the schools into poli- 
tics. Contrary to the long-established policy of 


our publie schools, the administrators are 


thrown into politics over night. In much the 
same manner that the congressman or the gov- 
ernor lends a sympathetic ear to the mandates 
of the New Dealers, so the college president, 
the county superintendent and the high-school 
principal must proceed cautiously in public acts 
and utterances. Parenthetically, even young 
college professors with ambitions should select 
safer topics for public discourse. 

In our own state, the professional educators 
have labored long and hard to get the publie 
school officials out of state polities. Now they 
are in both state and federal polities in earnest. 
Inasmuch as the N. Y. A. is part of WPA, it 
behooves the school superintendent with a build- 
ing program to step lightly. Other ramifications 


of this situation are left to your imagination. 
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(12) The N. Y. A. is unconstitutional. In 
approaching this criticism, one is impressed with 
the fact that, even if it were true, the N. Y. A. 
might still operate. Furthermore, this is a mat- 
ter for judicial interpretation—and, who wants 
to bring a test ease? After all, youth is being 
served, however badly. 

Historically, education has been regarded as 
a state function. The justification for this pro- 
cedure is, of course, the interpretation placed 
upon the constitution of the United States. 
Education is not one of the powers specifically 
denied to the Federal Government as these are 
listed in Article I, Section 9, nor is it one of the 
powers granted to Congress, as these are listed 
in Article I, Section 8. Consequently, all state 
constitutions inelude provisions for the operation 
and control of the publie schools. No doubt the 
lawyer can find aspects of the N. Y. A. which 
apparently violate both national and state con- 
stitutions, in spirit and in fact. 

(13) The N. Y. A. stresses the economic need 
of the teacher or leader, not his professional 
competency to do the job. In the last analysis, 
the N. Y. A. is a relief project, an attempt to 
circulate among the unfortunate some of the 
money appropriated to bring prosperity to the 
nation. Its professional implications have re- 
ceived secondary consideration. That it is a 
worthy project no one denies. That it ean fune- 
tion under a personnel selected even in part 
from the incompetent or the extreme sentimen- 
tal and altruistic remains to be seen. 

These criticisms have found their way to the 
White House. A recent “news flash” carries the 
word that $3,000,000 will be given to the Office 
of Edueation for a comprehensive study of the 
redistricting of schools that would inelude such 
questions as taxes, district boundaries and the 
drift of population. This survey will provide 
employment for 4,000 persons. Rumor has it 
that as a result of a personal conference between 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Commis- 
sioner John W. Studebaker funds will be pro- 
vided from the $4,800,000,000.00 pot to keep 
open approximately 7,000 schools in financially 
distressed rural districts during the present 
term. Recently the entire educational program 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, including 
the selection of personnel, the determination of 
courses of study and the materials to be used in 
the educational program, has been turned over 
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to the United States Office of Education 
administer. 

This latest shift is in harmony with the prin- 
ciple which most educators believe should gover, 
the relationship of the Federal Government ; 
the public schools of our country. It remains ; 
be seen whether the entire emergency edyea- 
tional program, or the permanent N. Y. A 
set-up, will be placed in harmony with tha; 
principle which decrees that education and } 
tics must be kept in separate compartments 
When that time comes, if ever, the United States 
Office of Edueation will disburse the federal aid 
to education in the respective states through th, 
offices of the chief state school officials. Fy 
thermore, national policies will reflect the sea 
soned judgment of an impartial, unbiased group 
of professional educators. In this event, the 
Office of Education will re-establish a prestige 
greater than that of an emergency bureau oper- 
ated on a strictly political basis, concerned with 
what is best for our party as well as what is best 
for our country, but where distinctions lose a 
meaning. Education in a democracy must by 
kept on a professional basis and not made sub 
servient to partisan control of any kind. 

Aside from strictly professional criticisms, 
school superintendents are wondering why build- 
ing projects approved by the Public Works 
Administration have been rejected by the Works 
Progress Administration. Such rejections in- 
cluded more than $7,000,000 allotted to forty- 
seven states. This looked very much like 
breach of faith on the part of the Federal Govy- 
ernment. Actually, it was only a difference oi 
opinion between two New Dealers, Mr. Ickes 
and Mr. Hopkins, illustrating the futility of 
government through conflicting bureaus. Need 
less to state, the protest on this issue brought 
the politicians around and work is now going 
forward on many of the rejected projects, 
including publie schools, libraries and colleges. 

Meanwhile, the American Couneil on Educa- 
tion announces an impartial national survey ot 
the problems of youth, involving an expenditure 
of $800,000 from the General Education Board. 
This comprehensive study, to be directed by Dr. 
Homer P: Rainey, formerly president of Buck- 
nell College, will take five years. The members 
of this commission form a nice contrast to Mr. 
Williams’s board, including Newton D. Baker, 
President Lotus D. Coffman, of the University 
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Minnesota, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Willard 
E. Givens, of the National Education Associa- 
n, President Robert M. Hutchins, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Dean William F. Russell, of 
reachers College, Columbia University, John W. 
Studebaker, the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
n, and others of similar merit. Undoubtedly, 
s study will result in recommendations which 
eradicate some of the evils of the present 
\. Y. A., if it is still functioning. 
In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the fact 
t no educator is opposed to anything the Fed- 
| Government may do to reach the 3,000,000 
rural boys and girls who are now unable to fulfil 
their edueational aspirations or to reach the 
1,000,000 or more city youth who are unable to 
find either employment or educational oppor- 
tunities. Unfortunately, the attempts of the 
ational government in this direction are subject 
to eriticism. Furthermore, because of the close 
lliance between these new agencies and the 
minant political party, the weaknesses in the 
present set-up are not likely to receive atten- 
tion until the publie is aroused. This paper is a 
cesture in that direction. 
JOHN T. WAHLQUIST 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


A STUDY IN ROTE MEMORY AND THE 
LORD’S PRAYER 

RECENTLY a test was made in one of the larg- 
est and superior ranking senior high schools in 
the suburbs of Philadelphia to determine how 
ceurately the pupils could write out from 
memory the Lord’s Prayer. The test was con- 
fined to sophomores, juniors and seniors and 
was given without previous warning. Most of 
the pupils had been reciting the prayer in day 
schools for ten to twelve years and many of them 
in religious schools for at least the same length 
of time. 


1JIn scoring, the pupils were divided into two 
groups—those who wrote out the prayer correctly, 
and those who did not. The groups were further 
subdivided according to classes (sophomore, juniors 
and seniors) and sex. The test was conducted with- 
out the signing of names. The prayer was ad- 
judged to be incorrectly written if there were any 
misspelled or incorrectly arranged words. The 
omission of the phrase, ‘‘ for thine is the Kingdom, 
the power and the glory,’’ was not rated as a mis- 
take, since Catholics do not ordinarily use those 
words. The use of either ‘‘in earth’’ or ‘‘on 
earth,’’ ‘‘debtors’’ or ‘‘trespassers’’ was allowed. 
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Table I gives the results: 


TABLE I 


Grades 


sents —_ Percenta 
Ss ; ercentage 
oe Junior Senior 
Boys: 
No. correct . 13 $1 32 S86 41.9 
No. incorrect 25 16 48 119 58.1 
Girls: 
No. correct . 25 64 39 128 53.7 
No. incorrect 36 4-4 30 110 46.3 
Total boys and 
girls: 
Corree= .... 214 48.3 
Incorrect .. 229 51.7 


It will be noted that while the average of eor- 
rectly written Lord’s Prayers was 48.3 per cent. 


for the 443 pupils, the 238 girls had 53.7 per 
cent. correct and the 205 boys only 41.9 per cent. 
While the sampling among the sophomore girls 
is too small to use in drawing conclusions, it is 
interesting that this was the only class in which 
there were more girls who failed than those who 
The difference between the boys 
11.8 per cent.—but not 


passed the test. 
and girls is significant 
greatly so. 

Some of the commonest mistakes were in the 
spelling of the word “hallowed” and in the 
phrase, “hallowed be thy name.” There were 
nearly one hundred of these. The variations are 
rather numerous. Here are some samples: 
hallo’wed, how will, howill, halloed, hallow, halo, 
hollow, haloed, howelled, how wilt, howleled, 
howeth, hallowide, how’ll, how would, how be, 
hallelu, hal be, how holy be, how’d, hallied, 
howalled, hollwould, hala be, hallo, how you will 
be, hallied. 

“Thy will be done” registered in several ways: 
I will be done, wilt be done, thou wilt be done, 
thou will be done, God will be done, thy will be 
thy name. 

“Give us this day our daily bread” was con- 
fusing: gives each day, gives us to stay our daily 
bread, please give us this day, forgive us this 
day our daily bread, give us this day our daily 
breath, give us today, our holy bred. 





Only about 10 per cent. of the pupils come from 
families whose parents are foreign-born. 

These tests were not given to all the pupils but 
to 443 in the various ‘‘home rooms.’’ There are 
about 1,700 in the entire high school, but since the 
443 were chosen at random in groups, the sampling 
may be considered as representative of the entire 
student body. 
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“Forgive us our debts,” et cetera, created sev- 
eral difficulties, psychologically as well as in 
spelling: give us our debts; forgive me my tres- 
passes as I forgive those who trespass against 
me. Lead us not into temptation and deliver 
me from my salvation; forgive us our trespasses 
so that they may not tresspass against us; give 
us no tresspasses and forgive those who trust 
pass against us; Lorgive our debators; forgive 
us this day our daily bread; forgive our sins as 
we forgive our tresspasses; forgive us our trust 
passes as we forgive those who trust pass 
against us 

The classic in good will is probably the phrase- 
ology given by one junior girl: “Forgive us our 
debts as we forget our debtors.” 

The conclusions which may be drawn from 
the above data are: 

(1) In one of the outstanding senior high 
schools in the Philadelphia suburban area over 
one half of the pupils, after repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer in unison hundreds of times over a period 
of from 10 to 12 years, are not as yet able to 
The fact that this 
is the best known prayer in the English Bible 


write the prayer correctly. 


and in the English-speaking world adds signifi- 
The girls did about 
Whether the 


above results are typical for other high schools 


eanece to the above data. 


10 per cent. better than the boys. 


the writer does not know but suspects that they 
are. 

(2) There are doubtless many factors that 
enter into the plausible explanation of the above 
phenomena. That some of the pupils have 
faulty memories needs no comment. Certainly, 
a considerable proportion of them are tone deaf 


to words. It is ineredible that about one hun- 
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dred pupils should have missed the word “ha)- 
lowed,” for example, simply on the basis 
spelling. Dozens of them have never reg 
heard the prayer. The tones have not regist, all 
at all. 

It is evident that the ear memory, when no; 
aided by the eye, is often inaccurate and unre- 
liable in its recording. Just what the differen. 
tial is, this test did not aim to discover. 

Moreover, on the basis of the results, presum- 
ably many have not been interested enough in 
the prayer to look it up in the New Testament 
or have never seen it in print. 

A great number of the pupils are simply re 
peating the prayer and paying no attention t 
the contents whatsoever. In fact, it has become 
possible, apparently, for them to repeat the 
prayer audibly while their attention is direct 


to some other subject. 

The question may well be raised as to the valu 
of learning a prayer by rote. What purpose is 
filled thereby? While there is no possible way 
in which to measure the effect of the constant 
repetition of this prayer on the development of 
the personality of any of the pupils, or whether 
the meaning of the words is understood by them, 
it is evident that for a considerable number it is 
a pure waste of time. It would seem that schoo 
men and those interested in religious education 
have been overestimating the value of reciting 
in concert the Lord’s Prayer when half of the 
pupils who have been repeating this prayer (in 
one representative high school at least) can not 
reproduce it accurately in writing. 


Ray H. Aprams 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LIBRARY CONSULTANT SER- 
VICE AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

THE library as an educational agency has been 
receiving more and more recognition during the 
past few years. The value of reading as an 
economic and social aid is recognized as never 
before. The new appreciation of library facili- 
ties is due in great part, no doubt, to the un- 
settled and confused thinking which present eco- 


nomic and social problems have brought about, 
creating an earnest effort on the part of many 
to seek further knowledge. The endeavor to 
grapple intelligently with these problems, which 
increase in an unending stream, has made evi- 
dent the need for adult education. The impetus 
from the adult education movement has in turn 
added further reason for a new recognition of 
the library. 

In the service of public intelligence, therefore, 
the library has not been able to remain indiffer- 
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t, even if it would, and it has no desire to do 
In fact, it is viewing the present situation 


ts opportunity, and is responding to the new 
npreciation which is being given by giving in 
urn new and enlarged services. The public 
coming familiar with a few of these services, 
ermed variously reader’s advisory service, 
dance program and library consultant ser- 

From one point of view these services are not 
new any more than the adult education move- 

ent is new. It is the terminology which is new. 
[he exigencies of the times have brought about 
new techniques and methods and a new assem- 

ng and enlarging of services for which former 

rms were no longer adequate. Just as work 

| various lines becomes specialized as it grows, 
so have these special library services been 
evolved from the work done by one person. It 
s true that every good librarian has been a 
‘eader’s adviser, a guide and a consultant all in 
one, and has ever contributed to an adult educa- 
tion program. 

Another aspect, however, of this enlarged 
library program shows it as having a vital and 
definite relationship to the new educational out- 
look. It is from this point of view that the 
Library Consultant Service at Teachers College 
is to be considered. 

For a long time educators and librarians have 
been asking themselves such questions as: (1) 
Should the library assume a definite responsibil- 
ity in meeting our new social needs? (2) Should 
it become an active agency in an educational 
program of to-day? 

In 1928, Dean Russell of Teachers College 
said that he felt there should be a closer fune- 
tioning of the library in the life and activities 
of the school. He stated that he looked forward 
to the time when there would be “neither libra- 
ries in schools, nor schools containing libraries, 
but when there will be a merging of the best 
features of both, producing an entirely new type 
of edueational institution.”4 Richard Hurley, 
writing for the Library Journal, quotes Dean 
Russell as stating: “The teachers of the past 
were more like the librarians of to-day; the 
teachers of the future will do what the librarians 


1Wm. F. Russell, School Library Yearbook, No. 
2, p. 51, 1928. 
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do to-day rather than what the teachers are 
doing, and the librarian has a task more like 
what the teacher did in the past than what the 
teacher does to-day.” Such a view-point in 
regard to the work of the librarian and the 
teacher is likewise held by a number of educators 
in the United States. 

In 1928 President Suzzallo, formerly president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, made a similar prophetie 
statement: “Less teaching—more supervision of 
learners-—is the modern tendency of the school. 
The professor of the future will simply be a 
good reference librarian, and the university will 
consist of a lot of books, an earnest student, and 
some one who knows them both and ean bring 
them into thoughtful accord.’ 

It is with this forward-looking educational 
program in mind, quickened by the exigencies 
of the times, that the present Library Consultant 


ege has been evolved. 


Service at Teachers Colle; 
Centered as it is about the individual needs of 
the reader and student, it is of necessity most 
flexible and does not admit of standardization, 
two characteristics which are largely responsible 
for its splendid growth during the four years 
it has been in existence. 

In 1932, Professor Eleanor M. Witmer, libra- 
rian of Teachers College and herself an earnest 
advoeate of progressive ideas in library man- 
agement, acting in accord with Dean Russell, 
appointed as a library consultant Miss Ethel M. 
Feagley, a well-known teacher and librarian in 
the secondary-school field. Under Miss Feag- 
ley’s ministrations the work has grown until at 
the present time she has two trained library 
assistants, Mrs. Mary D. Grant and Mr. H. K. 
McKinstry. A fourth member, Dr. Carter Alex- 
ander, an expert in the field of school adminis- 
tration, completes the number belonging to the 
Library Consultant Service. 

As one enters Teachers College Library, there 
may be seen on desks close at hand the words, 
“Advisory Service” and “Information,” with the 
names of the assistants. And as the words 
imply, one is free to ask any question pertaining 
to the library. This spirit of service and the 

2 Richard J. Hurley, The Library Journal, 60: 
52. January 15, 1935. 

3 John B. Kaiser, The Library Journal, 51: 905. 
October 15, 1926. 
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patient, thorough work of the assistants give a 
feeling of relief to the bewildered neweomer, as 
well as affording an assurance to the one in need 
of guidance above the mere attainment of a book 
or magazine article. 

The Library Consultant Service is often able 
which in 


to make valuable suggestions 


many 
cases will save a great deal of time for the stu- 
would 

The 


following are characteristic suggestions for those 


dent, and often reveal sources which 


otherwise never have come to his mind. 
who need help: the possibility of better material 
for the desired purpose; the advantage of at- 
taining a broad perspective in seeking out a 
number of view-points. Or perhaps the student 
may need help in his first endeavor to use the 
card index, or the system of headings and cross 
references in the Reader’s Guide. There are also 
many questions to be answered for students com- 
piling bibliographies—and herein more definite 
art and skill are required than the average per- 
son imagines. 
Students call 
notice, and the librarian must be prepared im- 


for assistance at a moment’s 
mediately to “lay a finger” on the difficulty. 
No one librarian has been able to meet all these 
needs satisfactorily at the same time. Therefore 
assistants have been appointed to take care of 
this phase of library work. 

Miss Feagley states that there are “four gen- 
eral lines along which the advisory service at 
Teachers College has been continuing: first, work 
with individual students as mentioned above; 
second, general lectures open to the entire stu- 
dent body explaining the organization of the 
library and the use of the card catalogue and 
periodical indexes; third, meetings with classes 
on the invitation of the instructor when the con- 
sultant presents the reference and bibliographie 
tools for that particular subject and explains 
methods of attack in beginning a term paper or 
a research study; fourth, group meetings with 
English teachers, history teachers and the like, 
to present the reference and supplementary ma- 
terials useful in teaching each of these subjects, 
thereby giving these future teachers a glimpse of 
the possibilities and benefits to be derived from 
working with a school library.”* 

In addition to the work outlined above of 


4 Ethel M. Feagley, Bulletin of American Library 
Association, 28: 116-123. March, 1934. 
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instructing students in use of the library, ex. 
plaining book-tools to classes, presenting refer. 
ence materials to teachers, Miss Feagley 
instituted a course in which regular credit 
given. This course is based on the idea tha} 
term papers and problems in research demand 4 


course in which time is devoted to the study of 
reference material as well as definite instruction 
in the preparation of a bibliography, documen- 
tation and other elements concerned with 
and construction. 

Among her duties also is the preparation of a 
quarterly entitled The Library Consultant. T} 
publication contains in each issue a most y; 
able compilation of both old and new book-aids 
in various subjects and is well worth the atten- 
tion of any teacher. 

The raison d’étre for Miss Feagley’s work is 
adequately expressed in the following lines of 
John Cotton Dana: “To know how to find 
books and journals just the information you 
need—that is to hold the eel of wisdom by the 
tail.” This succinct motto appears frequently 
at the head of sheets prepared for her class work. 

One would not be doing justice to the Con- 
sultant Service without mentioning the so-called 
advisory office, located handily near the main 
The term “office,” how- 
ever, hardly gives the right impression, for one 


entrance of the library. 


feels as though he were entering, instead, 
friendly home study room. There is a small 
Oriental rug on the floor, growing plants in the 
window, interesting wall hangings and pieces of 
brass and pottery in various places in the room, 
and though there are the pertinent bookcases, 
typewriter, files and the like, the severity is 
relieved by numerous artistic touches, which 
make for an atmosphere of ease in contrast to 
the busy library adjoining. And the gracious 
adviser herself, busy as she is, nevertheless seems 
to have ample time for each one who seeks her 
help. 

The work of Dr. Alexander, the other impor- 
tant member of the Consultant Service, may be 
thought of as that of a mediator and guide in 
giving special bibliographical assistance to stu- 
dents of school administrative problems, in which 
field he is a widely recognized expert. He is a 
member of the general instruction staff in Teach- 
ers College. Like the other members of the con- 
sultant staff he has no responsibility for the 
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es or administration of the library. He 
; his own function as being “solely to im- 
ve instruction involving the use of library 
terials and to facilitate educational research 
ih this better use of such materials.”® 
The purpose of his work can well be explained 
e words of Dean Russell when he said, “A 
n must be developed whereby the classes and 





ibrary can work closely together.’ 

As in the work of the other consultants, his 

rticular coneern is to eliminate the great waste 
time and energy heretofore involved in locat- 
and “using library materials so that the stu- 


nt may have more time for thinking about the 




























materials, interpreting their contents and put- 
ting them to real use.”* And he adds that losses 
time are not due to any particular library 
eficiency, but to the student’s lack of library 
knowledge, and that his mission is “to stimulate 
, student to be resourceful in looking up things 
‘ himself, and to train him in that resource- 
iiness.”8 In the courses which he offers, the 
individual receives personal attention and in 
eneral the work goes on without regular class 
meetings. By this means the student acquaints 
mself with library materials in respect to his 
mediate interest and prepares himself for a 
ter time when he may wish to do intensive work 
n a specifie field. 
In the Consultant Service program, as out- 
lined, it is obvious that the educational idea is 
to afford opportunity for reading and studying, 
with the aid of assistants, advisers and guides 
who closely correlate the work of the class with 
the library. This is an approach to the final goal 
suggested by Dean Russell, who has summed up 
this work in the following lines: “It is probable 
that a whole new system of education will 
emerge, involving a change not only in the school 
but in the library. . . . It seems probable that 
arrangements will be made to stimulate many 
more pupils to study with reference to the 
greater variety of printed sources far more 
effectively than at present and that a new kind 
of school library will emerge.””® 
5 Carter Alexander, ScHooL AND Society, 39: 
157-460. April 14, 1934. 
6 Ibid., p. 458. 
7 Ibid., p. 459. 
8 Ibid., p. 460. 


® School Library Yearbook, No. 2, p. 52. Ameri- 
can Library Association. 1928. 
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To illustrate, he would transpose the familiar 
figure of Mark Hopkins on one end of the log 
and the student on the other, to a Mark Hopkins 
as a teacher and librarian combined—with Mark 
Hopkins this time on the hub of the wheel, and 
the students about the rim. 

Experiments such as this at Teachers College 
are being carried on in varying aspects in many 
libraries throughout the country. C. H. Judd, 
head of the Department of Education at the 
University of Chicago, says, “The most encour- 
aging innovation which has been introduced into 
schools in recent years is the extensive adoption 
of library methods.”?° 

Louis R. Wilson, dean of the Graduate Library 
School at the University of Chicago, sees a very 
real and definite contribution to society in such 
individual services. Dean Wilson writes: “Li- 
brarians have usually thought of the reader in 
too general terms . . . but in now centering the 
attention on the reader, they may be helping 
America to look at herself. They may bring 
her to a new point of view of understand- 
ing and enriching a new social order—an order 
in which socially and culturally important ideas 
may be accorded an attention which the prac- 
tical duties of a pioneer society did not permit, 
an order in which the librarian . and worker 
in the field of adult education may play a 
dominating role.”?! 

The new library program is indeed challeng- 
ing. An investigation of any of the systems now 
in operation shows many weaknesses, but at the 
same time indicates many an innovation, which 
will in all probability be incorporated in the 
edueational programs of the future. Before 
libraries ean effect these wider educational op- 
portunities, or before the desire for such oppor- 
tunities can be properly awakened, there is 
much to be accomplished. The Consultant Ser- 
vice which has been presented offers many pos- 
sibilities for the progressively minded school 


librarian as well as for the school official. 


HAzeEL WEBSTER BYRNES 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
MAYVILLE, N. DAK. 


10 Frank K. Walter, Reading and the School 
Library, 1:3. May, 1935. 

11 Louis R. Wilson, The Library Journal, 58: 
353-358. April 15, 1933. 
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ILLITERACY IN THE CCC CAMPS! 
THE CCC Office 
tance of the War Department, has just com- 


of Edueation, with the assis- 


pleted a study of the extent of illiteracy among 
CCC enrollees and efforts to meet this situation. 
The survey applied to conditions as they ob- 
tained during the month of July, 1935. 

The study was conducted through a question- 
naire on the age, knowledge, previous schooling 
and other basie facts regarding illiterates. An 
literate was defined as an enrollee who could 


not read a newspaper or write a letter. 


During the survey, 1,947 companies contain- 


ing 375,000 men were studied. It was found 
that of this number there were, 7,369 illiterates 


The 


chief methods used in determining illiteracy were 


or 1.9 per cent. of the 375,000 enrollees. 


interviews, individual observations and elemen- 
tary tests. 

The proportion of illiterates to the total en- 
The Ninth 


Corps Area, bordering on the west coast, had 


rollment varied in each corps area. 


the lowest proportion, with a figure of .3 per 
cent. 

It was found that 78 per cent. of the illiterates 
were under twenty-five years of age; 5 per cent. 
between twenty-six and thirty-five years of age 
and 16 per cent. were over thirty-five years of 
age. Of the total number of illiterates, 21 per 
cent. of them had never had any schooling what- 
soever before reaching the CCC; 68 per cent. of 
them had had only from one to four years of 
previous schooling and 10 per cent. of the en- 
had 


schooling before entering camp. 


four vears of 


Although a 


rollees received more than 
number of these men had received school oppor- 
tunities, as the above figures will show, they were 
still unable to read a newspaper or write a letter. 

Approximately 96 per cent. of the illiterate 
enrollees were born in the United States, and only 
4 per cent. were foreign born. In studying the 
types of communities from which these enrollees 
came, the survey revealed that more than half 
of them came from rural communities, about a 
third from small towns and the remainder from 
large cities. 

The survey indicated that camp educational 
advisers were making an extensive effort to 

1 Report addressed to Robert Fechner, director 
of the Emergency Conservation Work, Washington, 
D. C. 
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eliminate illiteracy among the enrollees, (¢ ; 


7,369 illiterate men in the camps, 6,999 had yo. 
visers and were encouraged to enroll in ¢lasgpe: 
in reading and writing. Since there is no ph 
of the educational program which is compuls 
men in the camps can be drawn into educatio: 
activities only through personal choice or mo) 
suasion. 

Camp advisers used various methods to stimy 
late the illiterates’ desire to read and write. A; 
appeal was made to their future employment 
needs, to their personal pride and to an interest 


The abilit 


sign one’s name on the camp payroll in the pres 


in writing and reading letters. 


ence of fellow members was another device. A 
fuller enjoyment of life, in being able to read 
newspapers, posters and stories, was a further 
means. 

Camp advisers were able to induce 5,406 
literates, or 88 per cent. of the total number, to 
take part in the instruction program during the 
month of July, 1935. Of these, 3,607 were en- 
rolled in classes, and 1,799 were taking individ 
As evidence of the progress that 


ual training. 
has been made in this phase of camp activity, 
the survey revealed that 4,339 illiterate men were 
taught to read and write in the CCC from June 
30, 1934, to June 30, 1935. 

In teaching illiterates, advisers have employed 
a variety of techniques. Individual instruction 
has been found to be the most beneficial. The 
use of visual aids such as motion pictures and 
newspaper comics have proven helpful. Ad- 
visers seek to begin their learners with words 
and phrases common to daily life. Simple 
stories and news-items are read to the men; then 
they are taught to read them or write up the 
material in their own way. Later on, the men 
are shown how to express their thoughts in the 
form of a letter or a brief account. 

The camp personnel has taken special steps te 
avoid the illiterate’s becoming sensitive about 
his inability to read and write. In many places, 
small rooms have been provided where illiterates 
or near illiterates may find privacy and an op- 
portunity for individual attention from the in- 
structor. 

I feel that the instructional work going on 
among camp illiterates is an unusually important 
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One of our cardinal objectives in the 
cCC edueational program is to reach every 
illiterate enrollee with the proper training and 
equip each one to meet modern demands more 
adequately. In doing this, we shall be making 
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a definite contribution not only to a group of 
individual enrollees but also to the country’s 


welfare. 
Howarp W. OXLEY, 
Director of CCC Camp Education 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION UNDER THE BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT 
LocAL administration is well represented in 
new House of Commons. Many members 
have served a long apprenticeship on education 
authorities and a number are still associated 
with the work of county, city or town councils. 
Indeed, the interests of education have not only 
been maintained, but have been strengthened by 
the recent election. A good deal of first-hand 
knowledge and experience will be at the service 
of the new Parliament, as many of those re- 
turned are in touch with academic questions, 
with adult and technical education and with all 
types of schools. Debates should thus reveal 
informative opinion when the new Education 
Bill is under consideration. The fact that there 
is plenty of administrative experience to be 
tapped in the new House seems also to offer 
opportunity for early conference on some of 
the issues in the new measure which may in- 
volve contention. Conferences in regard to 
grants to non-provided schools have already 
proved fruitful, and it would be valuable if 
agreement could be reached on such issues as 
exemptions and maintenance grants and the 
question of the “appointed day.” Not only 
would there be a saving in Parliamentary time, 
but general agreement would be likely to lead 
to a simplification of administration and would 
give a better augury for success when the mea- 
sure comes into operation. The fixing of the 
“appointed day” for the raising of the school 
age is a matter of first importance to the local 
education authorities, and if this question could 
be diseussed before Parliament reassembles in 
the New Year, proposals could be put forward 
which met the views of the authorities. 

Nor is the question of the “appointed day” 
of concern only to the education committees, 
who must estimate closely the number of chil- 
dren in the new age group who will require ac- 


commodation. Employers will be affected by 
any restriction in the flow of juvenile labor and 
they will need time to recruit older workers or 
to replace hand labor by machines The new 
bill when it comes into force ean not fail to 
modify the position of those industries which 
are purely repetitive in character and employ 
large numbers of boys and girls under fifteen. 
The last report of the Juvenile Advisory Com- 
mittees stated that this work was offered more 
especially in Greater London and in parts of the 
Midlands. Little of such employment can be 
said to offer permanent jobs, and it is doubtful 
whether such work or the employment of boys 
as messengers and on errands in the distributive 
trades could be described as a “beneficial oceu- 
pation.” The time of preparation required by 
local authorities for securing sites and building 
schools will also give time to leaders of industry 
to enable them to find ways and means of re- 
placing the labor on which they have relied 
hitherto. 

The withdrawal of an age group or a portion 
of an age group from employment will entail 
greater reorganization of industry in the south 
of England than in the areas which are still 
affected by depression of trade. It should offer 
opportunity for recruiting additional boys and 
girls from these districts. The return contained 
in this week’s issue of the Ministry of Labor 
Gazette, giving the numbers of persons in in- 
sured employment in July, 1935, and the pre- 
vious years, with the appended reports concern- 
ing changes in individual industries and in geo- 
graphical distribution, shows that the southern 
section of Great Britain continues to give work 
to a larger proportion of the population than it 
gave twelve years ago. London and the South- 
Eastern Divisions now include 27.4 per cent. of 
the insured population, as compared with 24.2 
per cent. in 1923. The return also shows for the 
first time the number of boys and girls aged 
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They 


of whom 517,000 are boys and 


fourteen and fifteen who are in industry. 


number 928,000, 


411,000 girls. There is rood reason to believe 


not more than one-sixth of these young 


people are receiving any form of continued edu- 


cation. The last figures published by the Board 


of Education intimate that only 161,025 boys 


and girls aged fourteen-fifteen and fifteen-six- 
teen were attending evening institutes and col- 
leges. The government’s decision to seeure the 


further development of technical education will 


draw, it is to be hoped, an increasing number of 


these young people into day technical schools 


and evening classes. The growth in the number 


of persons engaged in such skilled industries as 


the electrical trades, heating and ventilation, 
scientifie and photograph instrument making, 


proves that further technical knowledge is essen- 


tial in order that these crafts shall reach the 
highest point of excellence. But the young ap- 
prentices who enter skilled trades, though in- 


creasing, fortunately, in number, are only a small 
percentage of the number of boys and girls in 
For 
efforts need to be formulated so that their edu- 


employment. them further constructive 


cation does not come to an end the moment the 
school gates have closed upon them. 

Legislation is also foreshadowed for the im- 
provement of the nation’s health. There will be 
no division of opinion in regard to the desire of 


the government to safeguard maternal health, to 


lower the age for health insurance, to ensure 
better provision for the dental treatment of 


children and to provide nursery schools on a 


than has been possible 


Such criticism as may be forthcoming 


more scale 
hitherto. 


is likely to be concerned with the absence of any 


generous 


comprehensive scheme of medical care for very 
young children. The promise to increase the 
number of nursery schools is a step in the right 
direction, but the cost may well prevent any plan 
from covering the whole country. A large num- 
ber of young children are not subjected at pres- 
ent to any kind of medical oversight. It has 
been suggested, therefore, that the time has come 
to require local authorities to inspect and to 
treat, if all young children under 
school age who are not in nursery schools or 
classes. The work might be undertaken gradu- 
ally by including one age group at a time. A 
number of maternity and child welfare centers, 


necessary, 
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both municipal and voluntary, maintain coy: 
with young children until they begin to at; 
instances there is a oy 
after the first year of life until the age of ¢ - 
pulsory schoo] attendance is reached. The j, 
spection and treatment of the pre-schoo] ¢)jjq 


school, but in many 


might prove to be a wise economy, reducine 


eventually the cost of the school medical ser 


Vit 





and ensuring the greater mental and _ physica! 
efficiency not only throughout school life but jy 


u 


later years.—The London Times Education] 


Supplement. 


ACADEMIC TRENDS 
IN presenting the statisties of registration j 
and colleges for 1935 
Raymond Walters, president of the Univers 


American universities Dr 
of Cincinnati, upon whom we have become ae- 
customed to rely for this annual review, makes 
the initial statement: 

With one out of every twelve students having 
spare-time employment through federal appropria 
tion, numbers 
United States are this year 6.6 per cent. 
1934, 


in colleges and universities of th 
greater 
which 


than in in turn exceeded 1933 by 


per cent. 

The percentage of increase in numbers from 
1933 to 1935 and the percentage of students re- 
ceiving Federal aid are thus practically the 
same. 
factor in the economics of 
The allotments are made to 


Here is a new 
higher edueation. 

each college on the basis of $15 a month for 
per cent. of the enrolment, in each, of full-time 
resident students. The funds so allotted are to 
be used to pay students for doing “socially de- 
sirable work,” ineluding elerical, library and re- 
search work, but excluding, it would seem, types 
of manual labor which were so helpful to young 
men and women in earlier generations and which 
are still open to those not eligible for the Fed- 
eral grants. It is reported that those familiar 
with the administration of these grants are 
pretty well agreed that the recipients are deserv- 
ing and faithful and that their services are bene- 
ficial to their collegiate communities. Inciden- 
tally those who are employed in this “socially 
desirable” work also have in many eases unique 
educational advantages for themselves as well as 
opportunity to serve the community or the insti- 
tution or society at large. 





s also to be noted that the rate of enrol- 

ment increase in institutions under public con- 
has been greater in the last fifteen years 
that in institutions under private control. 

fhe independent college of arts and sciences 
. overwhelmingly dominant” in the field of 
jieher edueation now enrolls only a little more 
an a quarter of the total number of collegiate 
students. The recent findings of President 
Wilkins, of Oberlin, have been reinforeed by the 
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enrolment figures gathered by President Walters. 
But the latter reaches subjunctively the econelu- 
sion that as the tremendous public high school 
enrolment has not eliminated the strong private 
schools, so the independent college of arts and 
sciences and universities under private control 
will continue to flourish “if they are strong in- 
stitutions.” The moral is that private wealth 
must increasingly come to their support.—The 
New York Times. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PROGRESSIVE PRACTICES OF MIN- 
NESOTA TEACHERS 
No matter how progressive superintendents 
in their philosophy of education, their work 
be relatively ineffective unless the teachers 
change their procedures also to accord with the 
hest accepted educational thought. With that 
ea in mind an investigator recently tried to 
measure the extent to which a large group of 
teachers who had been exposed to the contagion 
of new ideas had reformed their usual practices.’ 
The teachers who were made subjects of inquiry 
included all those teaching in both grades and 
high schools in all Class B schools in Minnesota. 
Both progressive and unprogressive practices of 
carrying on instruction were analyzed into their 
constituent elements. Then a check list was pre- 
pared, on which the teacher could indicate 
whether he used each practice or element of 
procedure regularly, frequently, occasionally, or 
had ever used it. There were 552 usable returns 
from the 1,400 check lists sent out. The analysis 
of the situation was made in such great detail 
that the reviewer thought it best to present a 
formal comparison of the percentages of high- 
school and grade teachers who reported certain 
indicated procedures as their regular practices. 
(Table 1). 

Eighty-five per cent. of the grade teachers and 
76 per cent. of the high-school teachers use writ- 
ten plans as a regular procedure. Three fourths 
of those in the grades and 64 per cent. of those 
in the high schools write their plans, some of 
them by weeks and others by units. About three 


1R. H. Witt, ‘‘ Progressive Practices of Teachers 
in the Class B Schools of Minnesota.’’ Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis, University of North Dakota 
Library, 1935. 





fourths of the teachers still make daily assign- 
ments and about one half of them use the text- 
book formally as their regular procedure. Thus 
it seems that a great number of teachers have 
not been able to make progressive theories fune- 
tion in their actual practices. Parallel text- 
books are used by one third of the teachers in 
both high sehools and grades. It may be as- 
sumed that the other two thirds present materials 
to their pupils which are rather narrowly con- 
ceived and limited by the content of the text- 
books. Other broadening materials, such as 
general reference books and current literature, 
are used by a relatively small percentage of the 
teachers. 

Progressiveness in methods is somewhat more 
marked than that shown in the materials used. 
About one half of the teachers use supervised 
study. Less than that proportion are conscious 
of using motivating devices. From one fourth 
to one third of them make definite provisions to 
adjust their teaching to the individual differ- 
ences of their pupils, through the use of diag- 
nostic and remedial teaching, individual instruec- 
tion, individual assignments or special treatment. 
Rather small percentages of those in both grades 
and high school use such things as visual aids, 
informal socialized procedures, voluntary proj- 
ects, assigned projects or lectures regularly. 
Their usual procedures for the guidance of 
pupils are particularly interesting (Table 2). 

Educational guidance is provided very slightly 
by teachers having less than ten years’ experi- 
ence. Twelve and seven-tenths per cent. of those 
with ten or more years’ experience us¢ prognos- 
tie tests, and 14.4 per cent. use personal confer- 
ences for educational guidance. 

“The teachers in Minnesota (Class B schools) 
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TABLE 1 


PROGRESS 
ROOM PROCEDURE USED REGULARLY BY 
TEACHERS IN THE CLASS L SCHOOLS 


OF MINNESOTA, 1935 


IVE AND UNPROGRESSIVE ELEMENTS IN CLASS- 


Percentages of teachers 
who used the designated 


Regular procedures 
ot teachers 


Grades 
Per cent. 


procedures regularly in: 


Per cent. 


Plans for instruction and assign 
ment : 

Written plans 

Weekly plans 

Unit plans 
Procedures for making 

ments 

Daily assignments 
Unit assignments (or by natu- 

ral breaks in the material) .. 
Longer period assignments 


assign 


Collateral readings and use of 
text-book : 

Use text-book 

mechanically 
Study guides 
Parallel text-books 
General reference books 
Current literature 
Fiction 


formally and 


Supervised study: 


Definite periods per day 


the recitation 


Cooperative study 
Supervised study 
groups 


for special 


Motivating instruction: 

Any device for arousing inter- 
est 

Achievement 
with self 

Competing with class 

Special honors 

Study of famous men 
women for emulation 

Public commendation 

Making practical applications 
of material studied 

Private reprimands 

Private conferences 


tests, competing 


and 


Provisions for individual differ 


ences : 


Diagnostic and remedial teach- 


Flexible assignment 
Special classes 
Intelligence tests 


Procedures for recitation: 
Question and answer 
Inductive development 
Informal socialized 
Visual aids 
Voluntary projects 
Assigned projects 
Formal socialized 

cialization) 
Lecture 


(not true so- 





do not provide for vocational guidance to any 
significant extent. Two and one tenth per cent. 
of all teachers employ measuring devices regu- 
larly and 1.5 per cent. employ them frequently. 
Seven and two tenths per cent. use them occa- 


Per- 


sionally and 9 per cent. have used them. 
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TABLE 2 
PROCEDURES FOR GUIDANCE 
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Percentages of teachers who used the 
following methods for moral, educa. 
tional or vocational guidance: 


Moral 





7 * y BP ine 
Educational Vocationa} 





Grades 
in 
school 


Prognostic 
conferences 


Personal 
example 
tests 


Personal 


Indirect 


Per 
cent. 


Per 
cent. 





36.0 
33.3 
44.8 
40.6 
43.4 
34.8 
25.0 


21.8 


Almost neg- 
ligible in the 
first eight 
grades 


Not pro- 

vided for 

to any sig- 
nificant 
extent 


High school : 
English 
Mathematies . 
History 
Science 
Commerce . 
Social science. 
Vocational 
Foreign lan- 

guages 

All grades, 


school 


27.0 
21.6 
30.9 
27.9 
18.5 
33.¢ 


24.0 
27.0 


AANA PWD 
> RON 


— 
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14.8 


both elementary and high 





sonal conferences are used by 4.4 per cent. of the 
teachers regularly and by 7.3 per cent. fre- 
quently. Twenty and one tenth per cent. use 
them occasionally and 13.2 per cent. have used 
them.” 

This study is both encouraging and challeng- 
ing. It encourages schoolmen by showing that 
progressive thinking has carried over into prac- 
tice to the extent indicated here; and it chal- 
lenges them by emphasizing how much further 
such application of sound theory has yet to go. 

A. V. OVERN 

PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 

UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH DAKOTA 
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